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T HI^ htu(ty of our Indian educational policy 
in its relations to Indian social and religious 
conditions, and of its effects in the sphere of 
political activities, owes its appearance in its 
present shape to the wording of the thesis pro¬ 
pounded for the Maitland Prize (Cambridge, 1909). 
The adjudicators asked for dissertations on “the 
teaching of experience in India on the question 
h»w far secular education can foster a sense of 
duty.” The question thus propounck'd can hardly 
be saiiti to have received an answer in this volume; 
But 'the fact that it was asked in the above form 
will account to some extent for the attention de¬ 
voted to certain controversial topics which might 
otherwise have been treated more cursorily. 

For the space of sixteen months I was mysfclf u 
cog in a wheel of the Indian educational machine 
—a rather mutinous cog a very blundering 
machine—and cannot therefore be charged witl) 
jjiandling matters of which I have no first-hand 
knowledge, or in which I have felt no more than 
a remote academic interest. The general plan>of 
I'he essay has, however, taken mn in places some- 
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wfiat further aBeld ; and in those chapters wtt^re 
fcdiscuss*questions lying outside my^ffecif! pro¬ 
vince I trust that it will not be«count^ against 
me that I have retired as far as possible behind 
the scenes in order to quote fr§el^ f?Wn others^ 
I have endeavoured at every stage td indid^te 
(wherever they have attracted my notice) ?he exist¬ 
ence of views different from my (llvn, even when 
I find such views very unconvincing ; and thus it 
is that certain portions of the essay must appeat 
‘as little more than a closely woven tapestry ol 
quotations culled from all those who seem able to 
speak ^^om first-hand information. 

As regards sources: besides the various Govern¬ 
mental publications dealing with the subject#— 
Statistical Abstracts, Quinquennial Reviews of 
Education. Moral and Material Progress o 4 %)dia^ 
Reports of University Commissionsf etc.—I tiave 
used the histories of Indian education by Sij R. 
Lethbridge, Mr. F. W. Thomas, Dr. S. Satthi- 
anadan (for Madras), and Dr. W. I. Chamberlain. 
Wit* these may be put the speeches of Lord 
Curzon, edited by Sir T. Raleigh. Most books 
about India, wheth^ by missionaries, by political 
^eorists, by ex-admiiristrators, or by sightseers, 
tovfch incidentally on the subject of the essays 
and I have endeavoured to read the relevant parts 
of* all publications of this ftind that have come 
under my notice^ In addition 1 have read a coni 
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siaeraDte amount Indian iNaucnal CongresI 
literatuffe ind a number of political pamphlets 
^ritten^biv^mdiai^. Perhap# my chief indebted- 
hessr however, has been to periodical literature— 
a^act evidQ|fte(Pby the quotations throughout the 
volifhie. 

Wherever possible 1 have indicated the sources 
of my information, as well*as the writers' special 
qualihcations to deal with Indian topics. 

My personal thanks are due to Mr. H. J. 
Wolstenholme for a number of valuable sugges¬ 
tions. 

LEONARD ALSTON 

MTZWILLIAM ilAI.L, 

Cambridge, 

March 1910 . 
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EDOQATION AND 
CITIZENSHIP IN INDIA 

CHAPTER 1 

T he investigation we are here undertaking is 
an investigation into facts—contemporary 
^acts of the sam** order as the social historian is 
accustomed to handle when dealing with* the 
resords of the past. Our concern is primarily 
with what is and what has been in India ; only 
’ secondarjly with what ought to be. Our main 
* business is not theorizing; though the chief in- 
ducenpcnt in undertaking such researches as this 
may w’ell be the practical aim of laying broad and 
firm the bases for theories in accordance with 
which our educational policy in India maylbe 
moulded in the future. While we refrain then, 
as far as may be, from over-hast^ theorizing and 
from needless dealing in precepts and advice, our 
fir^t task is to discover, and give their propipi^ 
weight to, such effects as arc definitely traceable 
to the existing educatk>nal system. But for this 
ptirpose we need a clear idea, ^firstly, of the 

B 
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^general social and moral ’conditiots'”that govern 
life in, India; we need, secondly, tg kgow^ tho¬ 
roughly what are the general cha^cteristics of 
the educational system whicn works in *11115 en¬ 
vironment, and its special sh<vtcomings ^h^n 
considered as a training in cftizenslvp ; agd we 
need, thirdly, to consider what othiv* forces are 
simultaneously at w^rk moulding the life and 
character of the people. 

All these are questions of fact. And thus, our 
primary concern being not with ideals, ethical or 
religious, but with the affairs of ordinary life, we 
have to begin our task by asking where we may* 
expeCt to find our most useful material. 

Were the question before us that of the in^u- 
ence of Western culture on Oriental ideals, we 
should turn'at once to examine all the published 
utterances of Indians that we could colfeA, find’ 
scrutinize them for evidence of contact with Euro¬ 
pean thought. We should set to work to analyse 
those composite products of Christianity and 
Orientalism, the Brahma Samaj, the Arya Samaj^ 
the^Radha Swami creed, and kindred syncretistic 
offshoots of nir.eteenth-century conditions,* and 

* “ All these schools havdccrtain affinities, they are all eclectic, 
th y are all influenced by Christianity for attraction or repulsion, 
ftll unite to exalt the Hindu j^cnius, and all adopt Christian ex¬ 
pressions and organization" (Mr. J. Kennedy, I.C.S., “The 
pendencies of Modem Hinduism,^ Tke East and ths Westf 
April 1905). " 
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endeavour to Weigh.how far they give us mere re- 
^temems of Hindu thought in Christian garb, 
^nd how fai they are signs a genuine Euro¬ 
peanization and Christianization of Hindu ideals. 

^uch investigation has an intense fascination of 
its ovun. But it is not precisely the practical pro¬ 
blem which We have to face. It is closely bound 
up with it, so doyly that iif handling the one we 
must continually touch on the other. But among 
peoples like the Indian, never accustomed to cor¬ 
relate closely religion and ethics, theory and 
practice, abstract thought and positive action, it 
“is possible, to a much further degree than among 
ourselves, for theories and ideals to evolve and 
flo«krish in advance even of the suggestion that life 
should in earnest be modified by them. Hence 
the special difficulty of drawing practical infer¬ 
ences jrom the^tudy of Hindu publications. In 
the West practice may lag lamentably behind 
precept. But the inconsistency is felt. Precept 
is always intended to affect practice. In the East 
h may be otherwise. The life of thought^may*be 
so divorced from the concrete world that devout 
thinkers feel happy in carrying tlieir speculations 
onwards to triumphantly satisfying conclusions, 
wl^ile they ignore the baser things of the materkil 
world, unharassed by the consciousness of moral 
shortcomings. 

Vrom the standpoint of the typical Oriental we 
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'Western folk are probably t<4be accounted guilty 
of extraordinary intellectual confuslbn ^n blur¬ 
ring together ethics and religion, rt.o spheres qf 
thought between which the bulk of manKind^ out¬ 
side Christendom, sees no nejeAary connection.* 
Religion, to him,*concerns itself primarily 4 vith a 
mental attitude, a particular outiook'^n the Uni¬ 
verse j secondarily with some mpre or less definite, 

' This and similar stHtt*ments in the followintf page.s must of 
course be taken as very rouifh-and-ready generalizations, though 
sufficiently accurate to serve the jiurpo.se of the ordinary Western 
reader. They will be very far indeed from winning the assent of 
the .student of esoU-nc Minduism. Indeed, an Indian critic, Pt. 
T. Laddu, reading this jiassagc, protests that the very con¬ 
trary is true. “To the Hindu ” (he says) “Ethics and Religion 
are the same.” This dictum however may, I think, be quite 
fairly rc-stated for Western readers thus: What the Indian (feats 
as ethics differs so greatly from our idea of ethics that it can be 
identified with tiis religion, while ethics as wc conceive it is prac¬ 
tically unrelated to his view of religion. “The aufhijf "(adds 
this critic in the same note) “ seems to have fonfused between the 
identity of ethics and religion as recognized by the Hindu, and 
the absence of ethics as such—divorced from religion,*as con¬ 
ceived by the author.” A little further on (p. 9) he annotates 
the quotation from Professor Sayce: “ This remark is true,— 
bei^use the fundamental conceptions of soul, God, and the Uni¬ 
verse are entirely different." These differences 1 believe to be ^ 
gre^t that I see no reason why the views set out in the following 
chapters, even though repudiated in toto by the philosophical 
Hindu, should not be approximately just as regards the impres¬ 
sion they make on Western readers; and as I consider my 
function here to be that of passing on for the benefit of the 
general reader the impression that Hinduism makes on<‘the 
English observer, and not that of interpreting Hindu philosophy 
with philosophic accuracy (for wlj'ich task I possess no qualifi- 
Vations), I think these chapters need not, when the limitatioi( of 
their purpose is rci^'ized, be in any way misleading. 
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explanatory scineme of the Universe, a cosmology. 
Eoth*of(»thekse may, for the logical Oriental, have 
some bearin'^on the conduct life. But the con¬ 
clusion of his theologizing may be nothing but the 
cl^ar recognition of the futility of action, of the 
indiffi*rence of the Universal 5V>ul to morality, of 
the wisdorr> of accepting without a struggle the 
whole of one’s instincts anc^ passions as one finds 
them. 

Yet nowhere, it is safe to say, is man so consti¬ 
tuted that theory and practice can be completely 
sundered. It is a matter of degree. The hard- 
headed Westerner, with his confident belief in the 
reality of the concrete world around him, tends, 
w4ii‘n in earnest, to be earnest about what he does 
rather than what he thinks ; and yet he remains 
conscious that theology cannot be whdlly divorced 
fro'fti *fe. Thg metaphysical Oriental, to whom 
his physical environment is but a shadowy dream 
and his own personality a diabolical delusion,* 
tends, equally naturally, to turn all his earnest¬ 
ness into clarifying his outlook on the wcirld 
and purifying his philosophy ; yet he, too, must 
assuredly in some degree find Ifis own conduct 

• Cf. “ Tho Indian view of mnA mako'* his pt-rsonalily 
kind of disease, the ultimate source of all his misery and wdRc> 
neas, ao that the highest aim of human life is to gel rid of |ierson* 
ality altogether, and he loi^ in the impersonal being of the 
Ignite” (Bishop Whitehead of Madras, “The Future of India«i 
Christianity,” Th« Bait and (he West, January >905)* 
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^modified by his speculations^and fhe practice of 
his neighbours influenced by his wa>»of texpress-^ 
* ing the discoveries^ he has mjde m what is to 
him the world of ultimate realities. 

’ Theory and practice must inteUwine. Expr^- 
sion of abstract theory is itself a practical act, and 
must, however feebly, influence all tft.* other pro¬ 
vinces of life. Even to the Hin^u saint, to whom 
the ideal of life is absolute passivity, and inertia 
appears more admirable than the most beneficent 
activity, the teaching of European morality can 
not be a matter of indifference. To his mind, we 
who are always dealing with concrete problems, 
with health and wealth and the other deceptive 
allurements of this transitory world, we who teoppt 
our weaker brethren into accepting the Here and 
the Now as fhe Real, may quite reasonably appear 
as children of the Evil One. ^ ' * 

We must therefore make sure, to begin with, 
that we have some grasp of the general principles 
underlying native Indian ethics, as well as some 
id A, of average Indian practice. We need the 
syntpathetic imagination in approaching our topic 
so as to be a'ble to think ourselves into the 
Oriental’s moral position, in order to judge what 
^^ects might be expected from the coming jto 
India of the wisdom of the West, before we 
attempt from simple inspection of observable 
social phenomena to say what has happened. 
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But we neld also—and chiefly—masses of 
concretes faot. For the question we are .'isking 
ourselves is «ot primarily wh^t ought to happen, 
but what has happened. 

^et it is by no means easy to point out whence 
we ar^ to gather the material we need. For, as 
Lord CronA?r points out in the introductor) 
chapter of his ^^^)dern Egypt^ there are seriouf 
difliculties to be faced by the unofiicial inquirei 
whose task it is to get at the truth about con 
temporary happenings in a semi-civilized country 
“English opinion,” he writes, “has in sucl 
cases to deal vith a condition of society witl 
which it is unfamiliar, it is disposed to appl 
anguments drawn from English or, it may b€ 
from European experience to a state of thing 
which does not admit of any suclf argument 
beihg*applied without great qualifications. The 
number of persons who possess sufficiently accu¬ 
rate information to instruct the public is limited, 
and amongst those persons it not unfrequently 
happens that many have some particular cause to 
advance, or some favourite political theory to 
defend. Those who are most qflalifled to speak 
often occupy some official position which, for the 
tiyie being, imposes silence upon them. There^s, 
therefore, no certain guarantee that inaccuracies 
of statement will be corrected, or that fallacies will 
^ adequately exposed.” 
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§ 2 . But though our main concirn is not with 
theori^ and ideals^ we must not be too i^rrowly 
'pedantic in our u^e of the ^term<^*‘facts.” It 
will not forward our investigation, tor instance, 

I to confine our attention to information thaf c|in 
be tabulated in sV^tistical shape, or*to evidence 
that can be put forward in a miniftely detailed 
form such as woulch make it^ acceptable in a^ 
court of law. 

For one thing, in the solution of such a problem 
as ours—the question how far, if at all, our educa¬ 
tional system has altered Indian public morality 
for the better—the use of criminal statistics is 
especially to be deprecated. Such statistics, in 
all countries, are most misleading ; as change^n 
the figures may be the consequence, not of 
changes in hctual criminality, but of changes in 
the law, in the methods and pysonnel the 
magistrates and police, and in postal, telegraphic 
and railway communications ; though changes 
in the moral standards of the classes who aid 
or ’hinder the administrators of the law count alsa 
for much. These difficulties are felt with peculiar 
intensity in India, where native officials live in a 
state of perpetual anxiety about the way in 
wj^ich their superiors will look at their reports,* 

* “ The Secretariat measures the efficiency of all officers by a 
system of averaj^es: it expects an^vemgt number of murders, 
r%pes, and thefts in a district. If the returns of crime are abo^^e 
the average the District Superintendent of Police is inefficient, 
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and where pK^hc ^opinion is not and cannot* 
Be expected to be very sensitive to tniscar- 
^riages of ju^ice, ^ince the uj^uat “punishment” 
for (Juliets is nothing more than a temporary so- 
j^rn in quartei^ where the criminals are better 
fed ai^ treated than they can hope to be outside.' 

We mlist•^ely^almost entirely on mere expres- 
^sions of opinion ;^preferabl)Pof course on the views 
of well-informed administrators, hut also on the 
statements of the clergy, the Indian Press, and 
native and Anglo-Indian residents who may seem 
to be in more than usually close touch with sections 
of Indian life and Indian public opinion. But all 
of these are likely to speak with some degree of 
biAS. The oiTicials are naturally desirous that 


their system and its results should appear in the 
most favourable light. Pulpit utferances are 

sine? h^has allowed crime to become rampant ; if he makes a 
return he is idle, for he has failed to iJeled crime. In the 


same way a Civil Surgeon must not perform h ss than an average 
number of major operations in tlie y<Mi, an<I in his report upon 
the management of the jail must not show more or less than an 
average number of punishments influ ted on the prisoners " 
now Sir, T. Morison, Imperial Kule in India, 189c), p. fii). “A 
great deal of mischief is caused by the reijiiirements of* the 
Government as to a high average of tleieduni. It is hard to see 
how this can be dispensed wilh ; but it l••a<ls lo keen <ompetiti<»n 
between districts, divisions, and polu e-sialions, and rAturally 
makes police subordinates anxious fo obtain convictions by ail 
meXns, especially as they arc called to account if they do ffot 
come up to the mark” (Letter by an ex-iK»lice officer in (he 
Spectator, 30 Nov. 1909). « 

On this point sec, for instance, Mr. A. P. Smith's “Oof 
Criminal Population,” The Indian /feview April 1905. 
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*Iike!y to confuse realized with^inticipated resujts; ^ 
and, like all the other unofficial sourtJes infoi^-. 
mation, to deal in ilUinformed a^d cd^^fusing com> 
parisons between the actualities of the present (as 
understood by the witness) an(f ideal views 
what ought to be in every Christian cduntry^ what 
is the case in nominally Christiaan ^untries, or 
what was the case iti India l^jfore English in-, 
fluence came to be felt. 

As regards the difficulty of getting at the 
Oriental’s own point of view and of rightly 
estimating the value of any Oriental opinions that 
may be adduced, we may perhaps quote Lord 
Cromer again : ** I have lived too long in the East” 
(he writes) * “ not to be aware that it is diffioiDlt 
for any European to arrive at a true estimate of 
Oriental wi^cs, aspirations, and opinions. . . . 

I was for some while in Egypw before 1 fOlly 
realized how little I understood my subject f’SiVtl 
I found, to the last day of my residence in the 
country, that 1 was constantly learning some¬ 
thing new. No casual visitor can hope to obtain 
much real insight into the true state of native 
opinion. Divergence of religion and habits of 
thought; in my own case ignorance of the ver- 

Compare, e.g., Bishop Welldon’s remarks on moral progress, 
quoted elsewhere (p. 13S), with his dictum; "It is general!)) 
admitted that secular education ha# proved a lamentable failure* 
Quoted by Dr. Duncan, The Asta/ic Quarterly^ January 1902).# 

Modern p. 6. 
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lacu^ir language; *the, reticence of Orientah 
ivhen ^e<iJting to anyone in authority^ thcii 
jendency tO|%gre% with an)wne to whom the) 
[flay^be talking : the want of mental symmetr) 
and precision, wni^h is the cliief distinguishing 
feature bet\^*en the illogical and i)icturesqu' 
East and the logical West, and which lend 
such peculiar interest to file study of Easton 
life and politics ; the fact that religion enter 
to a greater extent than in Europe into tlic socia 
life and laws and customs of the people ; an' 
the further fact that the European and th 
Oriental, reasoning from the same prerr^ses 
will often arrive at diametrically opposite con 
cHl^ions, —all these circumstances place th 
European at a great disadvantage when h 
attempts^to gauge Eastern opinion. Nevertlu 
les^ difficulty of arriving at a true idea ( 
IfHS^^ndercurrents of native opinion is probabl 
less considerable in Egypt than in India. 
Notably, the absence of the caste system, a^d 
the fact that the social and religious fabric of 
Islamism is more readily comprehensible to the 
European mind than the comparatively subtle 
and mystical bases of Hinduism, diminilh the 
gujf which in India separates the European frmn 
the native, and which, by placing a check on 
s^ial intercourse, becomes a fertile source o^ 
mutual misunderstanding.” 
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He further quotes Profes^r Sayce: “Those 
who h*ve been much in the East and havenried t( 
mingle with the native populat^n kftpw well how 
utterly impossible it is for the European to lopk at 
the world with the same eyes \s the Oriental. 
For a while, indeed, the European mAy fanc^ that 
he and the Oriental understand qnellnother; but 
sooner or later a time^omes wh|n he is suddenly, 
awakened from his dream, and finds himself in 
the presence of a mind which is as strange 
to him as would be the mind of an inhabitant 
of Saturn. 

Nor can we separate out witl> any confidence 
causes and effects. There are too many causes 
working together simultaneously, and too mai»y 
complicated effects. Even if we could sum up in 
concise sym^'metrical paragraphs the amount of 
the moral and material progress of the \)edple 
of India, we should still remain utterly unffOIfe 
to assign their respective weight to the new system 
o£^Western education as a whole; the secular 
nature of the system; the vernacular Press (as a 
rival as well as an offshoot of the system); the 
activity of missionaries outside the system; the 
introduction of an orderly, altruistic, but (to 
Ihr Indian) soullessly impersonal Government; 
the mere contact with Western ideas through 
JVestern literature and AAglo-Indian activities. 

* The and the Monuments, 1894, p. 558. 
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As^ we ^udy various influences simul- 
ineousf^ alfwork, reinforcing and countefecting 
ne anothe|fwitl^ bewilderi«ig complexity, wi 
eali^e that there is no simple a posteriori metho( 
^ disentangling their effects. We can onl; 
ttempt so fo analyse the interacting forces, a 
o throw such J'ght on the question of wha 
s to be account^ most significant and impoi 
ant in each case, as may make it possible fc 
itudents of the problem to arrive more or les 
:onfidently at conclusions, less flagrantly err< 
neous perhaps than mere a priori conclusion: 
but still far from unanimous. For cxaminatio 
of results can do little more, in this as in a 
0 fher complex social and economic problems, 


than modify opinions previously formed by de¬ 
duction from generally accepted view^ concerning 
the'e^ential rm^uirements of human nature and 


Its tfniversal tendencies. 



CHAPTER fl 

§ 3 . T T OW much do we ex^ect'that an edu-' 
L 1 cational s^'stem can^achievc in one or 
two generations in a nation, or rather a con¬ 
geries of nations, like the Indian? 

“Fifty years is a very short period of novitiate 
for a country fast-bound in prejudices which are 
rooted in religion and hardened, by immemorial 
custom—a country which is divided against itself, 
not so much because it consists of diverse region 
each inhabited by a people distinct in race and 
in languagt^ but because each of these peoples 
is, in fact, a compost of separate nations,*^wliich 
are intermixed on the soil, but pursue entMof^ 
separate existences.”* 

t And these three hundred millions—in round 
nmnbers—seven times the population of th< 
Brkish Isles — how are they distributed among 
different classed and different occupations? The 
answer is short and simple: all but a fraction, 
«Ar]^ich it would be'hardly an exaggeration^to 
describe as numerically negligible, are village 

« • Sir Banipfylde Fuller, “Sentiment and Indian Policy," TJ-t 
Nintittnih December 1907. 

14 
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peasants, lif but a very little way above sub* 
3Rtence«levii, and doubly impervious tc» new 
ideas—firstl)^^ members of s^If-suflicing village 
cammunfties,* and secondly as members of mutu¬ 
al!^ exclusive casfes (groups, that is, the members 
of whi^h ar<>cut oil from the^nembers of other 
groups by strfet rules with regard to dietary and 
qiarriage, and obey ceremotiial codes which re¬ 
lieve them of nearly all the effort of individual 
thought). 

There are practically no middle classes. There 
are comparatively few cities where the bulk of 
what correspond# to our middle classes live— 
lawyers, merchants, and minor ofTicials. The aris¬ 
tocratic classes we may for the present neglect. 

' “Tilt* villaifc community, ttrijfinalinj; othci^n colonisation 
^>y families, in the necessity of mutual protr* tion, is, or every- 
wher^effis lo be, tlu^social unit in Intha, and .is siu h to become 
world in itself, a inici orosin, |>a)'in^ its way either directly 
by its land or by the produce thereof. So that, in respect t< 
education under social influence, the medium to be pierced befor« 
inherent aptitudes can be fully developed, or examples from out. 
side can be assimii.iled, is not merely the traditional devotion m 
oW custom which is characteristic of all peasantry as comparc< 
with the citizen of the busier atmosphere ol a town, but also Th< 
exclusiveness and jealousy of a sclf-sufliciii); «tt>mmunily ” (Mr 
J. A. Baines, C.S.I., “ Popular Education in \w\\a," Journal of th 
Statistical Society, June “ It is a commonplace of coi.tmon 

places in regard to India to say that it »h a land of villages. It i 
this liact, no less than the tenacity of their minds and the elusit^ 
ness of their thoughts, that has mailc it appear so often as ' 
messages conveyed to the peopl^ of this land were writ on water 
(R^. N. Macnicol, "Spiritual Forces in India," Contemporar 
^Stvirw, September 1909). '■ ‘ 
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Note also that we have ^ot yet jiiempted to 
educate these masses: not more tSan «ne bdy 
in four of school#going ag^ an|^| one girl in 
thirty, are receiving the barest rudiments of 
elementary instruction. Nor is it easy to /ee 
how education is*to be extended td the qpasses. 
For education demands monej;; money meani^ 
taxation ; and already the In<|ians cry out thajt 
they are the most heavily taxed people on the 
face of the globe. The cry is not true to fact if 
we compare population with Government revenue. 
Indeed, the reverse rather is true. India is one 
of the most cheaply governed and lightly taxed 
countries in the world. But if we compare tax 
payments with average incomes, then the state¬ 
ment may have some value. In any case, the 
Indian feel§ and resents the tax revenue that wtf 
aise from him for his benefit; and tltei^fore 
ve scarcely dare tax more heavily than 
or purposes so little in consonance with his views 
^ elementary education of a Western type.^ 

i “Not many years a^o the Government were trying to drive 
he Indian |>opulation to lake elementary education, and the 
f>copIc would not iTave it. He did not think he was exaggerating 
when he said that in the country districts, as opposed to the 
towns, it was the constan^ efforts of the Government through its 
o^ucational and civil officers to impart elementary educatior^ that 
were in a large measure responsible for such progress as had 
been achieved in elementary education. He did not mean to 
assert that Government agency Itid been the only agency for the 
aupport of ^r»'lar education, nor that at the present morifent 
popular education was looked upon with indifference by the 
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§4. Mor^oVer, those classes in India that on 
pner!il 4>ri^iples (hazily grasped and very im- 
lerfectly und^:rstood) are inclined to urge increased 
^ypelldita^e oh Education are still, like the mass 
>f li/ir fellow-coantrymen, exceedingly prone to 
suspicion of the genuineness^ of Government 
ntentions wh-' never educational reforms are sug- 

p«opie. On th** contrary, there was a l.irjjrr demand for educa¬ 
tion lh<an coulij be supplied by existing nluraflon.il institution* 
and authorities. It was larj^cly .i question <»l lands ” /^peecr 
of Mr. Yusuf All, l.c.s , reported in The Asintu Quarterly, v\pri 
1906). “ When; there is no rlf* ' live drm.iiul for rdur.itum, or, kj 

in fndia, a demand for it only amonj^st a sm-ill ininoiity, the par 
that can be played fjy system or by State initiative or aid i: 
insij^nific.int, and its results are no more than an exeicscence o 
parasitic jfrowlh on the life of the i.oinmunitv " (Mr. J. A 
Uakies. C.S.I. , in the Journal of the Statistical Society, June 1894! 
('ompulsory education of a very «.l<-mentaiy type, for boys unde 
twelve and for k’H'Is uiuler ten, h.ts, however, been introduced mt 
the native stale of Haroda. Mr. 11 . 1 >. Kanlav.'ila, who wa 
respv.'.^iWb Tor bnngi^ the cduc.ation l;iw into efTi ct there, say 
that “ the amount of cost is calculated at the rate of four impec 
per child per annum for rural districts ; for t ities, it will be abot 
50 per cent more. The city of llombay will therefore rcquii 
from six to eight lakhs of rupees. The cost of f ompulsory educ; 
tion for British India will come to about to per tent of the Sla< 
revenue ” {East and West, Bombay, August 1905). In the ne 
number of the s.ame periodical (September 1905), Mr. K. N<t 
rajan puts the amount rather higher—at ten minions sterling. [1 
make Mr. Kantavala’s statement more available for purjxjses 
comparison, it m.ay be pointed out lh.it the average incomoof t 
population of India seems to be between twenty and thirty nipc 
per gnnum ; in England the corresponding average is betwe 
forty and fifty pounds. It should be noted that most clementa 
school teachers in India seem to recei/e about the same avera 
pa^ as a coolie,—a circumstanc? which makes neither for efUcien 
in the teacher nor for rcvereoce for learning in J^BHnyipils.] 

C 
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gested. They realize the good fhal they them- 
selve* have gained from what seems io ue a very 
inadequate educational prograjnme||nd are rather 
disposed to magnify it. They realize, Also, thal 
administrative officials are incfined to advoc^Ate 
those changes which add to* the ^wers^of the 
official class, and believe them to oe averse front 
calling into being a larger num^ber than necessary 
of those who, being educated, would be less 
docile and submissive subjects.^ 

Their advocacy, moreover, is almost entirely 
given to the cause of “higher” and not of ele¬ 
mentary education; and this n>eans that it is— 
to some extent—a class demand. 

§5. We note, moreover, that the people 
India are as a people miserably poor. How has 
this come about? 

The Indian agitator declares that it i^" d‘*’otfnse- 
quence of our regime of grinding taxation— 

‘ “ U is vciy difficult to carry out substantial reforms in Higher 
Education in India, because of the suspicion that we encounter 
ftitiong the educated classes, that we really desire to restrict their 
opportunities and in some way or other to keep them dowrf” 
[Sflcech of Lord Curzon at Simla, 20th September, 1905). For an 
instance, take the* following, from a very moderate and able 
review:—“Of late there has been considerable outcry against 
the prisent system of education impaarted to uur young men at 
schools and colleges. Th'* Government and its adherents never 
Id&e an opportunity to have a fling at it, and lay the whole blame 
of the present unrest on its shoulders. This cry is palpably in¬ 
terested and scarcely deserves anv notice " (Mr. N. H. Selalvad, 
Th« Indian Reviev, March 1908); cf. also the quotations p. ^1, 
n. 3, and p. t, infra. 
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taxation rie4 »5S!tatea. more especially by the high 
salaries Sn-di Unjust pensions^ of English officials. 

Our first i.Jjly to this may seem of a brutally 
h«rsb character. The total of taxation has been 
decreasing since the beginning of the British occu¬ 
pation., and i.'j now much less tl.an in the days of 
the Mogul rulers.' (The Indian agitator will 

* Inctuiii orators an- p«*rpet»i.»lly talking of Uicsr pensions as 
an rspccially imjnst “ dr.nn " on the «4>unlry. They arr, however, 
nothtnjf bnt dof<*ri< (! salary, and .i necrss.iry pait of Iho demand* 
price to be paid by Go\ eminent if it desire', a reasonably com* 
pelent sot of Knglish siibonlinates. .\s it is, the piice is hardly 
hijfh enoujfh to attr.n t the best possible candid-ites— noticeably 
so in the educational serxicc, when- the leiins .ilTi-red an- not 
markedly different fu.in lh<is<- in the civil servee. (It mav, «if 
course, he .argued that an Kii^hsli service is not recpiiced, native 
abil ity b«-in>{ quite sufficient for all re(|uir<-nu nls The .inswcr to 
■TBSl pica will be found throu^^hout the remainiler of this essay. 
See, hqwfca-er, especially pp. 173 183.) 

‘•I'T^he total iiicreas«* in the K^ross land revj^ue during; the 
jMsf fift^j^ais has been 60 per cent , me.isurcd in rupees; 
thou^d* as the Jf<ild (^aluc of the rupee h.is f.illeii Irom 24d. to 
i6d., the increase, if me.isuied m *b.in (> per cent. 

Taking the increase at Oo per cent., it has been lomunent with 
a very much greater inrre,ise in the value of the gross agrivtiU 
tural yield in consequence of the extension ot cultivation, of th'- 
,.risc in prices, of mcreaseil irrig.ation facilities, anil of the intro, 
duction of new staples. For instance, in the I’unjab the amount 
of the land revenue, staled in rupees, has inircased by 80 per 
cent, in the fifty years. But as thi- cultivated .trea h.ts increased 
by 100 per cent , the as.sessmenl per acre is actually diminished. 
As wheat has risen in value by 100 per cent , a given money 
assessment now represents a very msch smaller portion of the- 
prodttce than in 1858” {Afemorandum on Ifuitan Admtniitration, 
1909. [Cd. 4956]). 

It IS worth noting that thc^ax about which there has been 
pe. haps the greatest outcry is the Salt Tax. This tax fulfils the • 
same function as the English tobacco and a'#u 7 ioi Duties: it 
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sometimes admit the decrease; bi^ he ^ccom- 
pani^ the admission with bitter inv«tiv€ against 
the machine-like aoullessness of Jmr system, in 
making no adequate distinction between fat^years 
and lean, a distinction which any “paternal” 
Government wouW be sure to ma^c.*; B^it even 
if the total of taxation had reqiained stationary,' 
still the fact would Supply no^explanation of the 
people’s long-continued poverty; for the long 
continuance of the tax-gatherer’s demands places 
them practically on a par with such other handi¬ 
caps as infertility of the soil, which never prevent 
a resolute population from rising—in the long run 
—out of poverty into wealth. Much the same may 
be said also with regard to the recurrent famines. 
A single famine, such as that which afflicted Ire¬ 
land in th(* 'forties, is a disaster against which 
a nation cannot be expected toc have takeiT pre¬ 
cautions. But droughts, recurring at irregular 
intervals of no great length, are part of the nor- 
Vjial order of events in India, and should be 


raises a contribution from those classes whom it would be U!>ele»s 
to attempt to la* directly. Its ^ross annual yield since 190713 
somewhat over ^^3,000,000 ; which is cMpiivalent to a poll lax of 
about*sjd. per head per annum. “Salt is now far cheaper in 
India as a whole than it* was fifty years ago, or at any earlier 
^age of Indian history ■’ (lA/rf). * 

* This mechanical harshness of our Government is currently 
very unjustly exaggerated. Fori some very striking instances of 
gentle paternalism the reader is referred to Sir Bampfyide Fulfer’s 
article, “ yuW*V-v*Jis?,'’ in T/u Century for April 1909. 
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allowed for )n tne same manner as the changes of 
the seast^s, time and harvest, are allowed foi 
by ail ^bvldtf^t population^ Long-continued 
national ^overfy is not a misfortune for which it u 
pdfesiVle to pity ^ nation as one pities a countr) 
which is ^sej^tcd an earthfluake or crushet 
t>y un’Reserved aggressions of more powerfu 
i^Cighboors. vfc may pi^y individuals bon 

within the poverty-stricken nation. Hut a nation 
as a whole, becomes automatically—in the lon| 
run—as rich as it resolutely makes up its mind t 
be. A people which av// not remain poor adjust 
the growth of it^ numbers to the growth of it 
economic opportunities. No concerted action i 
M^S^uisite. Those members of the nation thi 
consider their economic circumstances such as t 
make a satisfactory life for their chiUlren impo 
sible'«dFi!fticertaig, postpone marriage and refrai 
from having children until circumstances chang) 
The “ selfish ” discontent and prudential action t 
large groups quickly affects the rate of increas 
•A, reduction in special classes of labour tin 
comes about automatically, and the average f 
come within the class begins to rise until eqv 
librium is again restored at a higher wage <evel 
than ruled before. 

The population of India, taken in the mass, 
has no higher standarci than that of bare sub¬ 
sistence. Speaking in rough gener^i^tion also, 
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we may say that most people in Intfia begin the 
consious part of their life-career already ^Srried. 
This is the custom, maintained bj tradition and 
reinforced by religious sentimefit ; for it js 
counted a shame, more especi/Uy in the Mgher 
castes, for a girj to grow So w^pmanhood un¬ 
wedded and the husbands chosen are (naturally) 
also for the most p^t children^ or at least mer,e 

' “ According lo Haudhana, a girl who is unmarried when she 
reaches maturity is tlegratled to the rank of a sudra (servant 
caste), and her fatlier is held to have committed a grave sin in 
having neglected lo get her married ” {Indian Census Report'). 
"The last and most important factor and the piimary basis of 
early marriages arc the lehgiou.s precepts given by the Brahman, 
whose watchword is : ‘The father, modicf, and elder brother of 
a girl go to hell should they see her attain her puberty in their 
family (Sirdar Arjan Singh, " Early Marriages in India,” The 
Asiatic Quarterly. 1905). 

There are several distinct aspects to this early marriage ques¬ 
tion which call for separate investigation. 

There is, lirtWy, the health question—Do the children of Ihcs# 
early marriage-s show any physical inferiority ? 

There is, secondly, the question of chikf-widows. Vast numbers 
of Hindu girls are accounted widows before they have known 
anything of married life. These widows are subjected to lifelong 
penances and arc practically debarred from rc-marriage. Num* 
Viers of them arc said lo fall away into immorality. 

There is, thirdly, the common Hindu defence of the syslenv*—* 
that a system of early and universal marriages reduces prostitu¬ 
tion and sexual v'lmorality. Against this must be set what is 
said above about child-widows, and also the fact that Hindu 
custom sometimes permits superfluous females to be dedicated 
by their (>arents in childbed to the Goddess of Lust—t.e. to a 
lif.' of prostitution. The amazed comments of Indian readers on 
the divorce news of English papers would suggest, however,— 
though not conclusively—a relative superiority of Indian social 
conditions in respect to the purity of marriage relations. 

Finally, the economic question treated in the text. 
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youths. Tffus there is no automatic ** preven¬ 
tive ’^cljeck on the growth of numbers; nothing 
but the “ poritive ” check of famine, and the 
deaths that fa,low when disease comes amongst 
an ufjderfed population. 

§ 6. Nor i.‘ the»e ever, as in Western coun¬ 
tries, a reasonable fluidity of labour force between 
industry and industry, and b<*tween grade and 
grade. In a society like our own the children 
flow naturally into the rising trades, seeing that 
these offer more and better-paid openings than 
the stationary trades ; they avoid the falling 
trades, where, even if they wished it, they would 
iind it comparatively diflicult to find employment. 
£he spontaneous influx and efflux calls for little 
prevision. It is not any special far-sightedness 
on the part of parents and paymastepj that brings 
it For Jthe adult labour that is already 

stiffened into a single industrial occupation for the 
products of which the market demand is diminish¬ 
ing, there is suffering, of course. But it is seldom 
such suffering as came to the medieval village 
when harvests fell short. It is never such suffeting 
as comes in India when the monsodh fails.^ 

' There is a similar lack of mobility between disttici and 
district. “The people of India hav^ a j^reat dislike to leaving 
their homes. The census shows that nine>lenths of the populd'^on 
are resident in the districts in which they were l>orn, and of the 
remaining one-tenth the grc;U majority arc settled within easy 
r ach of their native districts ~ [AfemoranJum on Indian Admin% 
isirationy 1909. ICd. 4956)). 
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This has been in the past the most outstanding 
effect! on its social side, of the Ciste# system. 
(In its religious ^pects, especially in its pre¬ 
venting the growth of the feelmg of human 
brotherhood outside certain lines* fcaste may*hav€ 
evils of a deeper character. fhesV tire discussed 
later.) In all countries subjected to the ef)b anc 
flow of modern tradfi, what is especially desiret; 
is such mobility of labour and capital that th( 
appropriate number of appropriate people maj 
be attracted into each several branch of commerc* 
and industry, the right man thus having a reason 
able opportunity of finding his v^ay into the righ 
place. Only as we approach this ideal in th' 
Western world shall we escape the more seriott 
dislocations and consequent suffering due to busi 
ness failure!^ (apart from those consequent o; 
unbridled greed and reckless gan^bling), thtf cltei 
nations of booms and depressions, the widesprea 
unemployment that results from the industry 
maladjustments which we label Overproductio 
and Underconsumption, the wastefulness of trair 
ing dull members of the middle classes for pr< 
fessional careers to which they are unsuited, an 
of leaving unutilized the talents of exception; 
rlyldren who happen to have working - cla,' 
parents. This, of course, is the underlying aii 
of such paternalistic and socialistic institi 
\ions as th^ scholarship ladder or our laboi 
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bureaux, the value of which would be .i^terly 
n^gative^ by restrictions such as those of Caste. 
The ubiquity )f Caste regulations and their ob¬ 
structive nature must be remembered whenever 
the Aost seemingly simple of the proposals put 
forward for .e, nedymg the social evils of India 
is under discussion. Owing to the Caste system 
i\p reform scheme in India can ever be simple— 
simple to carry out, or simple in its effects. 

But we may note that in this, its economic 
aspect—the principle by which each individual 
is restricted to an hereditary group of occupa¬ 
tions—Caste would seem to be distinctly losing 
its grip. Even Brahmins may now be found 
^^ining their livelihood by farming or by retail 
trade. This aspect, therefore, of the Caste evil 
'S likely in the future to be of diminishing im- 
porta«te,*and thys the excessive suffering that is 
caused by immobility of labour may be expected 
to die down till it approximates to the level to 
which we are accustomed in Western lands. 

• § 7. Other causes that not only hold back the 
people as a people from advancing economically, 
but also cripple countless numbers*individually, 
are the Indian^s childish follies in expenditure 
and in reckless borrowing, ttnd the absence of' 
openings for the investment of small savings. 
Thrifty in his habits frogn day to day, the Indian 
flings away light-heartedly a year’s ip^'orne on the 
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celebration of his child’s wedding. It is the cus- 
tom and he has not the courage tto ^reak :t. 
Usually he plung^ into deb^ in order to carry ' 
through the ceremony in satisfaofory style, and 
probably never gets free again tof the rest his 
life.^ Moreover, ’f he be of d savng disposition, 
almost his only substitute for the banking*system 
and the joint-stock ^company of the West—o^r 
great conduits for pouring into industry and com¬ 
merce all the petty surpluses of the middle and 
lower classes—is the purchase of jewellery;-— 
hoarded wealth which certainly does not easily 
deteriorate in quality (though ,in market value 
silver has been steadily going downhill for the 
last quarter-century and more), but which plaj^^ 

* Cf. Dr. J. P. Jones, “ British Rule in JmUn," Xor//t Amcriian 

Review, March <S99. “ It does not hcl]>, but rather aggravates^ 

the situation to be told that most of this evil whic* tK^^i^^eople 
bear is self-imposed. They reveal a combTnation of blind impro¬ 
vidence, reckless expenditure, and an unwillingness to shake ofl 
mpoverishing customs. Bor instance, the debt incurring pro¬ 
pensity of the native is akin to insanity. Hardly a member of 
the community is free from debt. In fact, it is believed by the 
ordinary man here that a debt incurred is a true badge 
rc»pectability. All the jwor people with whom the writer is ac¬ 
quainted are tic^ hand and foot to this terrible millstone. And 
the interest paid is crushing.” 

• This is becoming somewhat less true, however. There are 
now 8000 savings banks with about 1,200,000 depositors, of 
«|^om over a million are^ndians, the total deposits being^bout 

10,000,000. Still, it is worth noting that India's net absorption 
of gold and silver from outside has amounted in the last half- 
century to an average of ;Cy,400,^KX> a year. (See the Me*nor^n~ 
dum on Indiat^Administration, 1909. [Cd. 4956].) 
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no further part in furthering the production of 
future wspalth.* 

No wonder ati Indian statesman- finds it in him 
to say that “ t'le longer one lives, observes, and 
thml^s, the mo-e deeply does he feel there is no 
community on^the lace of the earth which suffers 
^ess from political evils and more from self- 
ipllicted, or self-accepted, or self-created, and 
therefore avoidable evils, than the Hindu com¬ 
munity.” 

§ 8. The Indian social system makes no pro¬ 
vision for change. ‘ “ Progress ” is an idea which, 
prior to the recent influx of Western ideas, has 
filled no place in the Hindu’s intellectual furnish- 
^g. Progress, indeed, has been left out of his 
cosmology ; except the progress of the soul to- 
^vards the silent haven where progres;; and change 
are l;:ifb\fn no m^re. 

Indian social history (as far as we can guess at 
its character from princely records of ruthless 
warfare), and the social future of India (as far as 

• * The display of all this useless metal is no doubt the chief 
cause of the early travellers’ conc*-plion that India was fich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. WesU-rn iapjt.il shows itself in 
the din^fier form of factories and railroads. Inrnlentally, loo, it 
is worth remarking that the jewellery, wo. n as it rejjular.y is by 
women and children, i.s the cause of ei^dless crimes of violence, 

Wtaia Sir T. Madhava Rao, K.c.s.l., quoted by Dr. Jonc.!>, 
ibid., p. 242. 

* “To Hinduism Projjress ^ unthinkable, and Chanjyc is the 
er«nce of all heresies” (Mr. J. Farquhar, Contemf>oratyu 
iteview. May 190S,'. 
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the ^perficial observer can infe? from what he 
sees about him), take on a sor/ibren^ss pf colour 
that is due to th^ presence ^of % stagnation in 
material conditions that can hard^ do other th^id 
beget a sense of disheartenmf helplessness. 
There is no rooq? for wonder, flj|^orefore, if the 
Indian's religion is a religion' of pessimism. A 
social environment pf distress*and hopelessness 
has reacted on the meditations of religious 
thinkers; and the resultant pessimism of priests 
and poets has prevented the fogs of helplessness 
and hopelessness from rising. What has been 
will be. Sufficient unto the d^y is the misery 
thereof. . . . And so, generation after generation, 
the weary round repeats itself; and the Hind* 
treads for ever a vicious circle, from which escape 
seems well-ni^h impossible. 

Progress of some sort there h^s of coftrsU»beer 
in the last century, even as regards the commor 
folk’s standard of living. Witness the frequen 
Anglo-Indian expressions of annoyance at the 
rising level of servants’ wages. Witness also th^» 
petsistent, though possibly biassed, optimism of 
the commerdlal classes. The Pars! Chairman 
of the Bombay Stock Exchange, for instance, in 
annual address (*^907), stated that “ it was the 
conviction of merchants, bankers, tradesmen, and 
captains of industry th^t India is slowly but 
^steadily advancing along paths of material pros- 
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yentyp and for the last few years it nas taxen 
m’ accelerated pace.’*‘ “Sir John Hewett, the 
jble Lieutenant-Gavernor of* the United Pro- 
^incQ$, draws I a. very interesting comparison 
bciwveen the diLught of 1907 and that of 1900. 
In they intensity there was liitle difference be¬ 
tween them, but J;here was a great difference in 
the bearing of the^people. The 1900 famine was 
a labourers’ famine. They crowded on to the 
relief works from the first ; but at the last famine 
the labouring population did not resort in large 
numbers to relief works, except in the very 
severely affected districts. Sir John draws ^he 
deduction that the position of the labouring 
*?flasscs has improved during the last decade. He 
also states that wages have risen in the provinces 
fh mi^h greater proportion than ^he price of 
food, and he concludes with these words: ‘ That 
labour has become dearer and more independent 
every year, and to a large extent the cultivat¬ 
ing classes no longer depend solely on cultiva- 
?ion.’ 

“So far as ordinary tests can applied, the 
average Indian landholder, trader, ryot, or handi¬ 
craftsman is better off than he was fifty years ago. 


* Quoted by Dr. J. P. Jones, India : Its Life and Though/^ 

190S, p. 14. , 

* From the Indian Budget Speech of titc Master of Elibank in 
tbe Houm of Commons, 5 Auj^ust, 1909. 
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H^insumes more salt, moje sugar, more tqbacco, 
and far more imported luxuries and S^onVeniend^s 
than he did a gent^ation bacl^ Where house-to- 
house inquiries have been m^c^, it fias been 
found that the average villager jeats more fpod 
and has a better* house than his'father that to 
a considerable extent brass or other metal vessels 
have taken the pla^ of the joarse earthenware 
vessels of earlier times; and that his family 
possess more clothes than formerly.”' 

But such material progress in itself is slight 
and slow; while the desires of the articulate 
classes, their views as to proper conditions of 
livelihood, and their consequent discontent, are 
developing comparatively fast. 

The progress to the untrained observer is non¬ 
existent, and niay even in the circumstances 
naturally seem, as it seems to many'^e^cated 
natives, to be, not progress, but retrogression.^ 
And so it is that pessimism remains, and seems 
likely to remain, the dominant thread still, in the 
warp and woof of Indian thought. 

^ 9. How are our teachers to deal with a 
population imbued with such ideas as these? 
And* if, as is the case, the substantial frame- 

o «. 

* ' Memorandum on Some of the Re^ults of Indian Adftunis- 
tration durinff the past fifty years, 1009 [Cd. 4956]. price 34d. 
For modiBcations and quali(icali^'4is of ihe^e statements the whole 
of this little Memorandum should be read. * 

• See quotations, p. 154, infra. 
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vork every mairs ^bought contains elements 
ntompa«ibIe*with a belief in progress, how can 
ve stimulate t<fwar^s progress without assailing 
Tie demoralizirkj ^beliefs themselves? Optimism 
s § sine qua ;|o« of the higher moral life, the 
ife of ^rowtlt; ancf in a land* like India espe- 
!ially, the most ^ sympathetic earnestness can 
loiiieve little if deprived of tlje support of confid¬ 
ent hope alike in teacher and in taught. 

Somehow an atmosphere of optimism must be 
created; and if Indian religious philosophies are 
Irremediably tainted with the poison of despair, 
then (even from» the agnostic standpoint) the 
sooner the Indian creeds loose their benumbing 
hold on the national energies, the better for India 
and for the world. 

«§ lo. The problems with regard^to religious 
educae^5i^ which confront us in India arc very 
differen^^ from those by which we are faced in 
white countries or when we are dealing with the 
native population of, say, South Africa. In India 
we deal with an essentially religious population. 
What we have to ask ourselves is whether our 
ethical system has such inherent strength that it 
can impress itself, without religious sanction* on 
min^ already filled with aKen religious coi>/ 
ceptions—conceptions which may at times actively 
conflict with our most confident teaching about the 
nobility of certain kinds of conduct. In a country 
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like^South Africa there ^re current among the 
masses no rival systems of et4iico»religi(Jus 
thought whose inf uence has,seriAusIy to be com¬ 
bated before we can make a bp^nning* with %he 
higher teaching of ChristianityJ In India‘,'the 
daily thought cvon of the lowliest df the common 
folk seems to be coloured by a pantheistic metd- 
physic which baffle%us at evei^y turn by its insis¬ 
tence on the indiiTerence of the universe towards 
what we call “sin.” 

S II. Let us pause for a moment to eluci¬ 
date this point, and observe the destructive 
effect of pantheistic doctrine ^n the region of 
morals. 

If All is God and God is All, there can be no 
distinction of good and evil in the universe ; 
there can t^e none of that preferential attitude 

’ The fonowin>;: disousston of curr>...v ...^.<.1 

beliefs is intended to apply only to the Hindu communities, 
which, however, comprise abotJt four-fifths of the population. 
Mohammedanism in India seems to have lost a little (though not 
much) of its hard clear outlines, through contact with Hinduism. 
[It has cvon, in spite of its natural democratic spirit of cqiiaMly 
between all believers, yielded to some extent to the influence of 
the Caste system.) But ethically and philosophically it remains 
the religion of the “ closed book,” a rcUjfion that seems incapable 
of d^veiopinf', save in unimportant directions, without ccasingf to 
be itself. How far it i^ay, under the expanding* influence of 
Ktodem thought, change its rigid character and acquire^ new 
fluidity such as Christianity has in the last half-century put on, is 
a problem for the future. The^e are, however, hopeful signs to 
be noted. (Sec, e.g., in the Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1908, "iillan 
Islam be reformed? ”, by Sir T. Morison.) 
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which ChristTans tend to associate with belief in 
a persqnai G<'d. There can be nothing closely 
Analogous to W'll in such a world ; or if there is, 
if "vill be a coinplei.ly non-moral Will. “For 
if tiie^ is but One Will in the universe the very 
ccpception of ;jin is cut away, and all that man is 
alid doeS is but the outcome, here and in time, of 
that One All-pervatling Will which knows no time 
and no space ; then man’s worst deeds and his 
best are not his in any such sense as shall leave 
sin really sin. They are not only willed by God, 
so far as there is a God ; they are the acts of God 
Himself, or at least of that Totality of Being in 
which both God and man are but unreally, imper¬ 
sonally immanent. Then God and man, holiness 
and unholiness, sin and goodness all merge in the 
impersonal One-and-All, which cannot be moral 
or imnJo;«il, whic^ is simply and inevitably non- 
moral.” * 

“For the Hindu philosopher—and every edu¬ 
cated Hindu is nominally a follower of some 
philosophic school—God is a purely intellectual 
concept. Unknowable in Himself, He is at once 
the cause and the effect, the creator antll the world- 
all. He is the absolute, the nothingness where 
bein^ and not-being meet, pura thought without an 
object, pure joy without desire, a God who neither 
loves nor hates, free frqm all anthropomorphic 

' Bishop Mylne, Afissiont to Hindust 1908, p. 24. 

D 
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staih. To realise oneself as the cosmic E^o is the 
end of man.” ^ 

Individuality tjius becon^s anreal—a sham, 
such as many Western thinkej|s conceive freedom 
of the will to be. And the feeling of mission 
comes to pervaeWi the wholft of life, on its intel¬ 
lectual and its practical sides alike. 

“Thus a subtly sense o^ unreality, of the 
nothingness of life and its content, pervades, 
like a kind of miasma, the thought of the Hindu 
community. . . . 

“It may be only those who have leisure, who 
have meditated on tlie problerr^ for themselves, to 
whom these thoughts are conscious realities. But 
their paralysing effects upon effort extend through 
society as a whole. Tell a man—let him know 
without telling, through the impalpable, pervad¬ 
ing elFccts wliich thinkers produce on ndfe ‘ninkers 
—that his life is but a bubble, a ripple on the 
surface of the Eternal Stream ; and the inevitable 
conclusion must be this—that the stream will flow 
on just the same whether the ripple on its surface, 
which is oneself, have laughingly flashed in the 
sun with a joyous swirl of free effort, or have 
sullenly murmured itself away in the blackness of 
,accidie and sloth.' The unconscious, non-moral 
Totality, which is all that is left of a God under 

' Mr. J. Kennedy, i.e.s., * The Tendencies of Modern vfin* 
duism," Tht East and tht IFei/(London), April 1905. 
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the sw%y of the Pantheii^ic conceptio.), has realized 
itsfelf intb ccfhsciousness, all the same, whether 
you, its poor irfenifostation, h.-we expressed it in 
this way or in thato as the two Eternities met in the 
mo nent of your.seemingf existence.”' 

§ 12 . ^ “ it iiopeless to ar^:fue, for instance, 
with a man who^refuses to admit any moral 
distinction of acts,^and dcclams the words ‘good * 
and ‘bad’ to be meaningless terms.” So writes 
another missionary." Arguing about ethical ques¬ 
tions, while certain underlying religious con¬ 
ceptions remain unshaken, will always be a 
beating of the air in India. The Indian lov^s 
argument; and he sees no logical connection 
between accepting a chain of ethical reasoning 
and putting the ethical conclusions into practice.' 
TV) the impatient Western morally the Indian 
seeras^ii^refore hopelessly illogical. The Indian 
smilingly ignores the charge, or hears it with 

’ Bisliop Myinc, Misstons to Hindus, 190S, pp. 54-7. 

'•* Rev. E. S. Oakley, in The East and the H'rsf, Jamuiry 1907. 

^ “The worse type of Indian is ro.ady to acn'pt Christianity foi 
the material benefit it britiffs him, the better is ready to discuss 
from an intellectual .standpoint, but neither fuither ant 

welcomes it as a solution of the problem of life " (^’P. (» E. I>e.as 
in The Iltbbert Journal, July 190.4). Mr. Deas jf<»es on to tpiotcth) 
Rev. G. LonjfridKc's History 0/the Oxford Mission to Calcutta 
*‘The Bengali is always ready to talk gbout religion nothing^ 
easier than to g^et him on to a relij^ious subject ; but then on< 
discovers, to one's g^rcat disappointment, that his interest in it i: 
merely intellectual and superficial,^nd that nothing is further fron 
hi.s (noughts than to accept any responsibility for such truth as h> 
is led to acknowledge.” 
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enjoyment. To him it only a proof, of the 
shallowness of his opponent’s philcfeophy. B6th. 
parties have befoK them a s^rie^of fundamental 
assumptions, so obvious, so unquestionable, that 
it is not worth while to render them explicit, ^but 
the two series ifi seemingly unquestionable as¬ 
sumptions are diametrically ojyjosed, and neither 
combatant in the f>hilosophi^al arena has come 
within reach of the other. 

To the English mind ethical systems (at any 
rate since the English mind shook off the obses¬ 
sion of monastic ideals) are primarily concerned 
wjth social relations, and all «religion is in the 
main ethical. It is doubtful whether the Indian 
would admit cither proposition.* Religion to him 
is not ethical; and if there is any such thing as 
ethics its main concern is not with beneficwit 
activity or self-sacrifice for the good of dtutlrs, but 
with the means of attaining self-suppression for 
its own sake.“ 

* Seo, however, the footnote to p. 4, supra. 

■ As showinjj the contrasted attitudes of one Oriental na^n 
mid another wc may take the f«>lluwing' from Wultke (quoted in 
Dr. W. 1 . ChamborUain's Education in India, 1899. p. 14); “The 
Chinese educate for practical life, the Indians for the ideal 5 those 
for earth, these for heaven ; those educate their sons for entering 
the world, these for }(*^in(f out of it; those educate for citizenship, 
these for priesthood ; those for industrial activity, these for know, 
fedj^e; those teach their sons the laws of the state, thei^ teach 
them the essence of the Godhead ; those lead their sons into the 
world, these lead tiiem out of^the world into themselves; those 
teach their children to earn and enjoy, these to beg and td re> 
nuociate.” 
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The^im ot Hindu ethics is primarily negative-^ 
the attainment of self-suppression as an end in 
Itself; though asceticism may a>so be practised for 
the sake of a quasi-magical power over gods and 
mep. * “When the Hindu ascetic has not this 
object ill self-renunciation, his austerities are an 
* .d in themselves. He renounces all—not simply 
the mean things of life, but also the noblest 
ambitions and the most heavenly sentiments— 
because they are a fetter which bind him to the 
world. He indeed calls a good deed, or a holy 
thought, a ‘golden fetter,’ but it is, just the same, 
regarded by him as an evil which prolongs his 
human existence; and these human conditions 
must be ended as soon as possible. The Chris¬ 
tian, on the other hand, suppresses his passions 
it? order that his holy desires may prevail ; the 
Hindi>%.^ruggles equally against the worst pas¬ 
sions and the noblest sentiments of his heart; for 
they all delay that calm equilibrium of the self 
which is the doorway into sCtytUchia (absorption).”* 

'* Dr. J. P. Jonps, India: Its f.i/'e anil '/houffnt, p. 2’9. 

Compare also the followiti^: “Of reli^u is si-rviif as a divine 
philanthropy, that enthusiasm for humanity whxit rons»<.r.'it«*!i a 
life to the service of one's fellows, the Hindu has no exjwriencc. 
All this is on the inferior plane of action, whereas his thought is 
lixcd on the superior plane of inaction. He m:iy respect the 
philanHiropist, but he will reverence the (akir. The speech of tlJe 
teacher is silvern, but the silence of the recluse is ^:olden ; the ^ood 
deeds of the philanthropist art^ nientonous, but the absolute 
pa^ivity and inactivity of the her .lit are the . 'ue marks of the 
divine. These ideas are not confined to the higher classes or to 
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This ascetic ideal is, a^ has Deen pointed out 
already, the offshoot of India’s panfheiaftic meva- 
physic, a religiojis philosophy*which regards 
personality as nothing more th^n a diseased iWu- 
sion, an earthy vileness to be shuffled off as spon 
as may be. And«as long as fhe metaphysical bias 
remains—and doubtless its strenj^th will be'igreatest 
among those who Jeast clearjy comprehend the 
philosophic system within which they move en¬ 
tangled*—there is little possibility of Western 
ideals (whether advocated as “Christian” or not 

those more deeply versed in the llindolsm of tin* books, they .ure 
equally sharefl in by the lowly an<i illiterate^’ (Rev. Bernard Lucas, 
7 'he Empire uf Christ, 1007, p 61). (Tlie .student of comparative 
ethics will not fail to observe the close analojjy and the sharp 
untitliesi.s presented to lIiiHhi thouj;ht by Roman Stoicism. The 
strenuous Stoic, wh<)^loiied in a life filled with vijjorou.s action, 
wa.s intensely conscious ol his sepaiate individuality, holding that 
only he himself by his own activins could harm the pijrticle *6f 
divine life which Constituted his soul- a (oul, howev9i^^'hich he 
did not hold to be immortal. Hut while he >{:lurilied activity and 
personality — which the Hindu is convinced are evil and illusory 
—the Stoic, equally with the Hindu, believed all emotion.s, 
the passionate personal love that we consider ennobling, a.s 
well as envy, malice, an^er, and lust, to be failings which the 
good man will strive at all costs to trample undcifoot.) ^ 

*’ “ In the West, idealism is .a hut-house plant; in India, it is a 
common waysi*!.; shrub. The We.stern is, as a rule, an idealist 
with diftkulty ; the Hindu is with dilVicuUy anything else" (Rev. 
Bcrnilrd Lucas, The Empire 0/Christ, 1007, p. 54I. “The thou¬ 
sands of Hindus know comparatively nothing of Pantheism as a 
sj.stcm, but a more or less pantheistic view of the universe is 
ingrained in their mental constitution. Talk with the rudest 
villager engaged in offering his cocoanut or flowers to the crudest 
idol, and you will soon discover that beneath his idolatry theK; is 
a Pantheism from which he never gets away” {ibid., p. 49). 
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matters litti^ inriuencing appreciably the life of 
the multitudo' 

^ § 13. Fa.-a\Hay readers of academic treatises 
and romantic presentations of Buddhist^ and 
Hinefu^ morality are inclined to imagine that a 
religious phil^^sophy which inculcates the insub- 
ir ntialrty of this present world must make for a 
seJf-sacrificing indifference 10 the things of the 
world. Yet it does not seem actually to be so. The 
same metaphysical bias that weakens the belief 
in the reality of the external material world would 
seem also to weaken the belief in the binding 
force, the fixity, the sanctity, of the external ties 
of duty—save only (and most strangely) the 
external ties of that cramping code of petty regu¬ 
lations that forms the essence of Caste. A certain 
ijoncreteness of mental outlook is requisite for 
the pi^^itical acceptance of Westerrvethical ideals ; 
and this concreteness, this logicality (as it seems 
to us) is sadly lacking in the Hast. ‘ The ideal- 

’ c.g. Mr. H. Fielding Hall's The Jmvard Light. 

, • e,|f. Sister Nivodila s The Web of Indian Life, and the writ¬ 
ings of Mrs. Besant. 

® This is much less true of the .Mohanuned.m filth of the popu¬ 
lation than of tlie Hindu majority. It is not tiui'M all of the liny 
Farsi community, whose religious philosophy and piactical outlook 
on life are very much what ours arc. (The I’arsis in India i.umber 
less than 100,000.) Yet, with all allowance lor exceptions such as 
Ihesc^ the dictum of “a shrewd obsefver" (rjuoted by Mr. H. F. 
Mody, The Political Future of India, JQOS, p. 45) holds substantiali) 
good : “To take only one point, it will be found that the ideal 01 
sanctity is the same throughoif. India; so that there arc saint; 
who are held in veneration by men of all religions in India.'’ 
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istic philosopher in England often feels ^at the 
one thing most needed is the evocation o(>a deeper 
sense of the reality of the no!j.-m«herial. In India 
he comes instead to feel that it^ is the reality, ihe 
causal interconnectedness of external things, fhat 
need to be grasped more vividly irf-order that the 
foundations of an orderly life, self-respecting and 
other-respecting, mjiy be firmly laid. ' 

§ 14. Yet, in relation to certain of the higher 
aspects of life, it must be admitted that the Indian 
has grasped tlie principle of causality more firmly 
and introduced it more fully into his theological 
systems than the Westerner has ever done; for 
the law of transmigration, the doctrine of 
Karmiiy may be reasonably interpreted as little 
else than the transferring to the spiritual world 
of the natural law of the conservation 
energy.^ 

According to this doctrine the transmigrating 
soul carries forward mechanically from life to life 
the consequences of its previous good and evil 
deeds. But the good and evil on which the dor- 
trfne lays stress are very different indeed from the 
good and e^il of Christian morality. According to 
Hindu teaching, one aims throughout life, if one 
cs^wise, at the suppression of every self-regarcjing, 

‘ This is welt broDg^ht out in Paul Dahlke's Buddhist Essays 
(English translation by Bhikkhu Silacara, i()o8), in the case of 
the allied form of the doctrine >C'bich appears in Buddhist phho- 
sophy. 
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self-sii§talning imouls^;^ and that not primarhy 
^in*tho iriftereSt of others; not altruistically. It is 
not that losin<5*of oneself to find oneself in the 
service of one’s rfellows that is inculcated by 
thv higher Christianity. Rather the Eastern 
sage would trge o*n his disctples to do good 
V >rks m order that they may lose themselves, 
and in perfected ry>thingncs%—merged at last in 
the ocean of pure undifferentiated being—attain 
the highest of all conceivable blessings.' By 
much asceticism, by patient pondering on the 
mysteries of the universe, by fasting and silence, 
he may approach a little nearer to the goal/»l 
supreme felicity—the felicity of doing nothing, 
suffering nothing, knowing nothing, desiring 
nothing. But the journey isMong, and the task 
SH hard, that even the most earnest of striving 
souls cffti scarcely hope to attain fo this perfec- 

* “ Now our whole Kii^jlish civilisation, our whole idea of th« 
reality of the world and the rationality of the uin\<‘rse, our whof 
conception of projjress, is rooted in the Ihoo^jht that personality 
the efforts of indicidiiahty, the ilcsire and tlu' will tt» live, is a >foo< 
not a had thni^ Hindu ci\di/ation is xioted on an cxacti 
contrary idea—the conception that the w-oild aiul all its visilil 
phenomena and all human life is one jfreat illtisi-Mi which has t 
be ^ot rid of .at all cost, and hehind which th« te is the one iinfH*i 
sonal reality" (the Bishop of Birmingham, m /‘//e Ka\t ahd Ih 
IVesf, January 1905). “The practical ideal of the Christian is I 
use cv^ry faculty that he possesses lo/lhe fflory oJ (Jod and 
welfare of his fellow-men. The ideal of the ortluKlox Hiiulu is ( 
Ifet rid of every faculty he |>ossi*sses by withdiawin^ from tf 
W(Xk of the world and losin]? hifff^lf in the liiAnitc" (the Bisho 
of Madras, in the same number). 
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tion of indifference withiy the span of a.sinele 

Hfe.i 

§ 15. But the d^moralizing^inftuences (as they 
cannot but seem to Western yiinds) of a non- 
moral pantheism (and, the missionary would a.dd, 
of the Karma do(y:rine) do ncft standalone. They 
are reinforced by the all-pervading system 01 
Caste, whereby the jesponsibilfty of thinking cut 
questions of right and wrong is taken from the 
shoulders of the individual and laid upon the 
group of which he is a lifelong member. “ [Hindu 

* MishiuiiaricH insist wil!j soiiH-tliintj like unanimity that the 
do^'lrine is in practical life <lemorah/in>f. 4‘Thc fact " (writes the 
Rev. J. II. Maclean, The East ami Ihe IVesl, April 1907) “that 
the sufferer has no kno\vlctl>re of the sin for which he suffers, 
toffether with the lact that th«“ hope of ullitnate release is so 
remote as to prove almost inoperative, deprives the doctrine of 
much of the power which it ouj;l>t to possess. The ordinary Hindu 
uses the doctrine not as a deterrent, but rather as a means of «c* 
plaining- his presen’, ill luck." “We do not, tjs a rule” (ho^ntinucs), 
“find people argrnink; that since the soul is the only reality the 
joys and sorrows of the world are of little account, but rather that 
since God is the only reality He must be the c.iuse of all things, 
sin included. Just as the ordinary Hindu uses the doctrine of 
karma to throw the blame of Ins condition on some previous exist¬ 
ence, so he uses the doctrine that Go<l is all to throw the rcsponi&i- 
bility on Him. Along both these lines he persuades himself that 
the fault is lU'Chis own." 

Such inferences, however, as to the psychological effects of 
theol6gical dogmas on temperaments so alien from our own as 
the Indian, arc to be received with extreme caution. For a sym- 
pu:thclic attempt on the piiS t of a shrew'd and widely-experienced 
observer to estimate the practical moral effects both of the JCarma 
doctrine and of the pantheistic melaphysic of the Hindu, the 
reader may be referred to Sir ft. Ljali’s Asialic Studies, Seddnd 
Scries, chap. l. 
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life] in^its moral and s^ial aspects, under which 
it IS knov/n t« us as Caste, owns a detailed system 
W obligations; %n yf them pu4;ely positive, with 
rfo* grantl mora^ principle to polarize this 
amorphous conglomeration ; without even a line 
of demarcaticfn bet<teen moraW and ceremonial 
j! icept#; with no higher binding obligation than 
that of traditional rules, which vary indefinitely 
in detail ; and with no universal application out¬ 
side of particular groups. As the group, with its 
ancestral qualifications, forms alike the unit of 
society and its ultimate ctinstituent element, there 
is no room undyr the system of Caste for in¬ 
dividual liberty on the one hand, or for universal 
obligations on the other. . . Thou shall obey the 
rules of thy caste forms a summary of Hindu 
n|^rality—complete, without exception, without 
nity, ^iitiiout scoqc for any larger outlook, with¬ 
out allowance for any modifying circumstance; 
law without equity, without principle; law for 
law’s sake ; law to which obedience is everything, 
sl^ce the spirit, as distinguished from the letter, 
is neither acknowledged in fact nor regarded as 
possible in the abstract.”* The writer suppliej 
various instances exemplifying this attKud< 
towards life, of which it will suflicient to quo^ 
one: “It came within my knowledge that j 
B^hmin was impeachet^ before his caste by ai 

’ Bishop Mylnc, Missions to Hindus, 190K, p. 40. 
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injured Mahommedan husband, the sanctity of 

whose home he had invaded. He wks condemned^ 
and excommunicarted from h"is fcaste. But for 
what? Not for having sinned(hgainst God; fiot 
for having injured the Mahommedan, towards 
whom it was not to be assumed that'a Hindu owed 
any obligation ; but on the ground of ceremonial 
defilement—that th^ unhappy :^harer of his sin was 
not a Hindu by birth.” ^ 

§ i6. And Caste is not a mere incident of the 
Hindu religion. It is of its very essence—a 
stronger, more potent influence in the lives of its 
atjhercnts than all other forces together. It is the 
main conserving agent which has enabled the 
religious system aftt^r each passing wave of re¬ 
ligious reform (such as the great Buddhist move¬ 
ment of early centuries) to reconstitute itself a^d 
absorb into itself the forces which threatened its 
destruction. “One has well said that Hinduism 
and caste are convertible terms.”'^ “This con¬ 
nection between caste and religion must always 
be borne in mind in regarding it. As long as*a 
{^indu remains a Hindu in thought and feeling, 
so long must he regard caste, not as a social in- 
stitdtion, but as a natural and religious consti- 
*^i^\;tion which it i& irrational to question^ and 
impious to attempt to alter. To speak of the 

' Ibid., p. 6i. 

* Dr. J. P. Jones, India: Us Life and Thought, 1908, p. 199. 
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accidet^ of %irtli is to, his mind to betray utter 
igAorance, fat bitth is of all things that which is 
ho accident. If is^the manif^tation of the un¬ 
swerving* and i|n ;rring law of Karma. . . 
Brjlimin and Pariah are such by virtue not of 
what tliey do*or ev^n are now^ but by virtue of 
f it whi€h through an age-!o|hg process they have 
become. They change places in the future, 
but for the life that now is they are separated by 
an impassable barrier.” ^ 

§ 17. These paragraphs, however, must not be 
taken as implying that the Caste system, when 
considered in cogjunction with all the other as¬ 
pects of life in India, is unquestionably evil in a/. 
its workings. The evil sides of it are those which 
are most conspicuous (like the evils in the cere 
n^nialism and caste pride of the Pharisees o 
New Toctament t^es). But, as I have suggestec 
elsewhere,^ “One of the chief points to whicl 
trained observation needs to be steadily directei 
in the case of these Asiatic civilizations, wouh 
St‘m to be the comparative ethical value of th 
communal system as a means not only of con 
serving, but of advancing personal morSTity. Bot 
in India and China caste regulations or the claim 
of thje family seem to take tl^ place of a broadj 
based system of morals. To what extent sue 

** Re». Bernard Lucas, The Anpire of Christ. 1907, p. 67. 

' The White Man's Work in Asia and Africa, 1907, pp. 9-I 
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traditional restraints on <he individual ^re hin¬ 
drances to further development, and' to wha^ 
extent they may bt claimed bk in'dispensable but¬ 
tresses of the existing civilizAion, are subjects 
for philosophic scrutiny, requiring a patient guth- 
ering of evidence which has never }j^et been 
seriously attempted.# 

Nor, even thouglyall observ^^rs were unanimous 
in declaring the Caste system to be preponder¬ 
antly evil in its working, should we be justified in 
treating it as an isolated evil phenomenon, and 
making a precipitate frontal attack upon its exist- 
e»ce regardless of side issuer and incidental 
consequences. For there are grave differences 
. between a religious institution which is also a 
social institution, and a religious belief which 
in itself is an unmitigated evil—such as th<we 
others we hav^ just discussed. '* Evil belTtfs may 
be assailed with little hesitation ; evil institutions 
are seldom wholly evil, and must be treated, there¬ 
fore, with more circumspection. A premature 
assault on these strongholds of evil is likely, 
indeed, to result in little more than the disabling 
of Christianity for the attainment of other aims. 
Destruction, even of the worst institutions, is 
‘hi?arly always accompanied by incidental evils, 
and these it should be our aim to minimize. For 
continuity, equally with<the introduction and pi^o- 
pagation of new ideals, is essential to national 
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diveloQmen? "Acre isaneed of a firm holding on 
to the good d( the past, as well as a bold breaking 
away towards tiie good of th^ future. ** Their 
avtlizatioh, thou^i different from ours, has a co|i- 
sis^Micy as a whole; and we cannot easily elimi¬ 
nate certain p 5 rts and substituto»for them those of 
u own^civilization witliout tlslocating the whole. 
Therefore it is ofte^n safer ad^ better to conserve 
what seems to us the lesser good of their civili¬ 
zation than to introduce what seems the greater 
good of our own.” ^ 

But the ethical importance of the Caste system 
in the Indian’s ^cheme of life must be clearjy 
grasped before the effects likely to follow on the 
introduction of Western education and Western 
religious and political ideals can be understood. 

^nd furthermore, not only is Caste a cause 
of social evils of*a material kind ♦owing to the 
obstacles it imposes on the fluidity of labour, 
and a cause of spiritual evil in preventiTig the 
growth of a consciousness of universal human 
b«jf therhood or a sense of the underlying reason¬ 
ableness of altruistic ethics ; it is also a potent 
cause of intellectual stagnation, co-opefating as 
it does with the self-sufficing nature of‘’the 
village communities in presenting barriers tp' 
the spread of new ideas. The importance of 
th%s last* aspect of it wa^ seemingly overlooked 
* Dr. J. P. Jones, India s ProbUm: Krishna or Christ?, 1903, p. 25. 
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by the early educationisj^, who hoped that the 
illumination which Western education mi4;ht 
bring to the bet^r classes ^wo&ld spread from 
stratum to stratum till all alftke shotild know 
the blessings of enlightenment. But this 'hppe 
is passing with /.he growth of eAperience. To 
put it in its extrejie form, “the notion once 
held that instructu#n would ‘reach the masses 
best by ‘ downward filtration ’ from the literate 
minority, was based on a misconception of the 
character of Brahmanic society, and has long 
since been abandoned.”^ 

^The older view, however, has still its advocates, 
and continues to hold its own (as one would 
expect) on Congress platforms. And there is 
this to be said in its favour, that most observers 
declare that the “unrest ” of the educated classes, 
their emotional dissatisfaction , with the general 
situation, has already widely affected the 
ignorant classes. 

§ i8. As an evil closely allied with the 
system of Caste should be mentioned also the 
position of women. Their social status and 
their lifff'careers are largely determined by Caste 
law, which regulates with especial care every- 
• ^ing to do with^ marriage. Caste throws 
obstacles in the way of women’s advancement 

' Mr. J. A. Baines, c.s.i«f Popular Education in Inota,” 
Journal of the Statislical Society^ June 1894. 
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and int^lectual emancipation ; while their ignor- 
and iftvincible conservatism constitute 
perhaps the most serious hirdrr.nce to all efforts 
towfcrds th*e modifijcUion of Caste tyranny. Thug 
we i»ave a vicious circle, from which escape is 
not easy. As Lord Curzon’s rssolution of the 
if. 1904, puts it : U In their efforts to 

promote female education, th^ Government have 
always encountered peculiar difficulties arising 
from the social customs ‘ of the people, but they 
have acted on the view that through female 
education a far greater f)roportional impulse is 
imparted to the ^^ucational and moral tone oi 
the people than by the education of men.” 

This, however, is a large subject, and opens up 
many difficult problems. It is impossible here to 
do |nore than give it such passing mention as will 
suffice to call the rogder’s attention to» its existence. 

§ 19. Finally, before passing on to other 
topics, it is necessary to emphasize hele the 
commonplace concerning popular Hinduism that 
it is not one simple creed or system, but an 
amorphous mass of miscellaneous religious ele¬ 
ments—combined in inextricable confusion! Caste 
is perhaps its most characteristic feature; and into 
the faptastic network of its ceremonial restrio -' 

’ The spRad of education amon^ Mohammedan femaiiS, it 
neec^'hardiy be added, is hindered social obstacles as serious 
as those of Caste. 
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tions have been drawn^tribes auu vu»nmunities 
from the most diverse intellectual* levels and of 
the most diverg(fnt social and from every 

conceivable grade of barbari^ and civilization. 
Side by side in India dwell representatfv^s of 
the most primt^al savagery an& of the most 
deeply philosophif culture.’ And s^", though 
these two—the (yietism ol^ an ethical system 
that seeks beatitude in self-repression, and the 
ceremonial law of caste—may seem to the cultured 
observer the mainsprings of the people’s moral 
and spiritual life, it must not be forgotten that 
^11 manner of debased and debasing forms of 
polytheism, demonolatry and fetish-worship have 
been absorbed into the Hinduism of different 
provinces, and that in many districts these sub¬ 
currents of religious idiosyncrasy are more potent, 
especially when the superstitious mob grows ex¬ 
cited, than the better seen, better understood 
surface currents which have been described in 
the foregoing sections as typical of the religious 
temper of the land. Even the advanced repre¬ 
sentatives of modern culture seem in many cases 
to be, in practice, still under the yoke of the most 

' A stor)' related by Lord Curzon is cited by the Rev. N. 
Macnicol (llibbi'rt Journal, October 1907) as “an admirable 
parable of this characteristic of Hinduism.’’ Lord Curzon tells 
how a friend examined the arrows in the quiver of a native hunter. 
“He found that the first wa.s tipped with .stone of the neolithic 
age, and the next was tipjwd with electric telegraph w'ire—a theft 
from the twentieth century," 
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retrogr^e sTiperstitionfe and this renders the 
futare of India subject to incalculable forces, and 
makes all vatici/lrtion perilobi^ in the extreme, 
it not utferly fut*le. “ That the old religious 
po\^*f’* (writes the Rev, N. M^cnicoIO “is lying 
latent ail the time ‘one cannot doubt, and to 
g* ern i\idia in oblivion those slumbering 
fires is to commit a capiPi^ mistake. There 
are indications that tliey are awaking again to 
activity, and that the future of India will be 
largely determined by the fuel that those passions 
find. Already there is evidence that the com¬ 
bination of Indian religious intensity with Westery 
science and Western politics is producing in some 
cases a chemical product as explosive and as 
dangerous as picric acid.” 

^ 20. But if the outstanding social institutions 
of Tn^ia and the r^jore striking features in Indian 
philosophy are such as to hinder material progress 


’ “ Lastly, superstition has c<‘i1aiiily not <le( !inr<l, evi n ainonjf 
the c(lucalc<l . . . The present writer knew of a Ilintiii hcluter 
on«i. einislry, who, becoming blind, iisi cl a mii.n tihms ban<lker- 
chief as the best means of reeoverin^j his si^hl '' (Mr. J. Kcnneily, 
J.C.S., The East and the West, London, C>ctohci I have 

seen in the police news of an Indian paper a case m which a 
master in a leading' Go\ernmcnt ht^h s< hool sued some charlSilaiiH 
for recovery of sums he had ad\Hnced lor llie proper p< rlurmance 
of certsrin incantations, the puq>osc oi uhich was to haale th- 
precise spot where astrolojjical calculations had de< hired that 
hidden treasure lay buried in the Victoria tiardens, Bomb.ay. 

” Spiritual Force.s in India," ^'yntemporary Rcvieiv, Septem¬ 
ber 1909. 
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and moral development^ the question Q^turally 
arises—Can we point to any ind^gerwus irfsti- 
tutions in India which have j;en6ed to foster what 
we should consider a “sense duty”? 

Of religious institutions there have probably 
been very few,»though iPlohamhiedanism and 
Zoroastrianism ha\J; inculcated duties Which we 
are able to recogi^e as such'. Buddhism spent 
its force’ centuries before the English conquest. 
Unreformed Hinduism is not an ethical religion ; 
and though caste rules have had a certain ele¬ 
mentary disciplinary effect, they emphasize (as 
^as already been pointed ouj) not moral but 
ceremonial duties. It is not lor social crimes 

' Huddhisrn bears much the same relation to Hinduism that 
Christianity hears to Jiniaism. It seems to have bc^ini in a larjfc 
measure as a reaction aj^ainst the cruel and unspiritually oppres¬ 
sive restrictions of the ceremonial “ law ” of Caste It eny'l’'* 'lied 
the universality of* the brotlu-rhood of nyin, and went forth as a 
r«-formin>>: missionary rcliK’ion. In its own home, however, it was 
eventually swamped by a resur>jcncc of Hinduism, and is now 
conBncA to the outskirts and frinjfcs of India—Thibet, Bunnah, 
Ceylon. One special legacy for good it seems to have left behind 
it in the Indian’s extreme tenderness as regards animal suffering. 
Indian p.apers will quote descriptions of English “blood .sports" 
(such as hunting) with an obviously natural and genuine horror, 
such a‘‘ ;v3»Englishman would be expected to feel towards gladia¬ 
torial combats or the tortures inflicted on their captives by Sioux 
and'Iroquois. Hospitals for animals abound. The truly religious 
mendicant shrinks from killing the lice that infest his blankets. 
Che shootingof a superar nuated horse by departmental authority 
(see Sir F. S. P. Lely’s Sttggeslions for tht Better Governing of 
India, pp. 18-19) talked over with horror by the Jains, much as 
we should talk of the shootip’^,* of a war-worn soldier whom the 
Government could not afford to pension. 
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such as«adultery that 9 Hindu loses caste, but 
{or•marryingVr eating with those of a “lower” 
stratum. Hindifjpjj does inoleed honour the 
ascetic, but blin 3 asceticism surely militate^ 
against, not for, what we account highest in 
ethics. 

* . he reformed phases of liinduism connected 
with the names of tl^* Arya SaJoaj and the Hrahma 
Samaj have, it would seem, a strongly ethical 
character,^ though English missionaries have been 
found to abuse them as political societies in dis¬ 
guise—as if ethics and politics in such a country 
as the India of ^-day were easily separable, ot 
their separation desirable. But these great ethical 
societies, it is hardly too much to say, are the 
direct offspring of Western ethical influences." 
Thgy are the outward shapes that Christianity 


* Of the Brahmoists Mr. Kcniu'dy writes (y/ir Easl and the 
West, April 1905): “Liberation is no longer to be attained by 
merging the human soul in the infinite, for that is impossible, and 
immortality is at once the lot and the solace of mankind. . , . 
The passive virtues are not the greatest, and (he Antinomian 
qui0t>.,iii which regarded virtue and vice .as equally indifTercnt i^ 
now anathematized. Thus the old scheme of salvation melts 
away, and the dawn begins of a new ethos, a sense of j.-i.‘#»,v^.iality " 
and a desire for individual immortality. Indeed, the Hrahmoist 
position is not unlike Spinoza’s." 

* “(The Christian] conceptions of religion as bearing fruit in , 
conduct,*and of the ideal character, wifleh religion aims at pro^ 
ducing, as directed towards the service of others, arc foreign to 
the ^Id Indiln faiths. Accordingly, what we see happening in 
India is not merely the remoulding ^ religious ideals in view of a 
higher standard of morality : it is, on the one hand, the conjuoc* 
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has taken when adopted by Indian thinkers 
who, though attracted by Christian *ethics, capnot 
accept the doctrfncs of Engli^fi Christianity ^n 
their entirety, and to whom also, it may per¬ 
haps be added, Christianity, as the religtofi of 
the foreigner, is* rtmugnant. 

The organizationfef the village communities has 
co-operated with |Aste requv'ements to restrain 
and control lawless egoism. But it is doubtful 
whether the village organization has contributed 
to any extent in fostering a healthy altruism. 
Under the eye of the village elders and in view 
<of the terrible weapons of excommunication and 
practical outlawry wielded by the caste, we admit 
that it is not to be expected that the peasant should 
grow up to be a social pest. But, on the other 
hand, persistent repression of vicious tendeny|£« by 
the force of stn unescapable ptfblic surveillance is 
clearly no method of begetting a genuine sense of 
public duty. As Mr. Yusuf AH says : “There is, 
therefore, no paradox in the fact that the most 
^autifully organized structure of the village com- 
jnunit^ed to no advance in civic life—the life that 
uses the experience and organization of local com¬ 
munities for the formation, development, and 
cupport of the wid^ and more human, as opposed 

tion for the first time of mornlity and religion—the transformation 
of religion into a .sanction for conduct—and, on the otherf the 
interpretation of conduct as^oving^ service" (Rev. N. Macnicol, 
Tht Hibbirt Journal^ October 1907). 
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to a theocratic of other ^nystic, conception of the 
State.”' 

We shall nottgo tar wrong^then in asserting 
that, apart from t i>se educational and semi-ecclesi- 
ast^Cal institutions which have sprung up, as It 
were, in response to the stimulus^of Western teach- 
hi , Indja has knnwn no puhfic agencies the main 
object of which ha5 been the furtherance of right¬ 
eousness (in the Western sc^ise of that word). 
Natives of India themselves admit this. “ It will 
be at once apparent” (writes one of them-) “that 
our public movements to-day have got this great 
characteristic about them in which they^ agree. 
They are all <Tjorn of a wider conception of 
humanity than the movements of the past. They 
have for their basis an altruism hitherto unknown, 
or at least unknown in its present form. They are 
for’TSying the axe at the root of class and caste 

’ Li/e and Labour of the People of fndta, t<y:tT, \y. 223 . It^hould, 
however, be noted that it is frequently charjjcd af;-.iinst o'y bureau¬ 
crats that they aro responsible for destroying' the tndi^;cnous 
system of village self-government and, in consequence, much of tht 
nfi ivc capacity for initiative in administration. This retrograd* 
influence of our system we are now endeavouring to remedy*b3 
the promotion of native activity in municipal affairs. Itulprogres! 
is slow, largely owing to the novelty of modern mimit ipaVproblem: 
to the native mind, especially when these are complicated ^y the 
presence of colonies of Anglo-Indians, whose demands for municipal 
expenditure on their particular quai^crs completely outrun 
willingne.ss or even the capacity of the native ratepayers to con¬ 
tribute thqir quota. 

** Mr. K. Srinivasa Rau, “ "^he Outlook," East and West 
(Bombay), February 1903. 
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interests, and for liberating the peo|ile ^om the 
thraldom of ages. . . . Wherefrom is,this rtew 
spirit? ... In itf origin it ^s Aot Indian, ft is 
not Eastern. It is English. . f. That‘this spirit 
is exotic to India and to Indian conditions 6f*life 
and to the frame\vork of Indian soc*lety, there can 
be no question.”^ 

' Cf. the following' qu^ation from a H-ctnrc by a member of the 
Brahma Samaj : “'I’lie spirit of Christianity has already pervaded 
the* whole atmosphere of Indian society, and we bteathc, think, 
feel, and move in a Christian atmosphere. Native society is being 
roused, onhghtenc<l, and reformed umlcr the influence of Christian 
education. If it is true that the future of a nation is <letcrniined 
by all the circumstane<-s and agencies which to-day influence its 
ouiscont growth, surely the future Church^f this country will be 
the result of the jiurer elements of the leading creeds of the day 
—harmonized, ilevelopcd, and shaped under the influence of 
Christianity" (Keshub Cluinder Sen, T/ie Future Church, 1869, 
quoted by Sir 11. Bartle Frere, Indian Missions, 1874, j>. 46). 
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O UTSIDE the Institutions manag^ed by 
State an^ municipal authorities (which 
between them account for less than 30 per cent 
of the pupils being educated in British ln<lia),‘ 
secondary and higher education in India—which 
alone are of importance for our inquiry, elemen¬ 
tary education being of so very slight and crude a* 
character—have^een normally Hindu or Moham¬ 
medan. This is true of the .State-aided institu¬ 
tions under private management e<jually with the 
private schools. It is true also of the schools in 
the rJative States. » 

“Two distinct systems of higher education have 
existed in India side by side throughout the*nine- 
teenth century—the indigenous and the Govern- 
The indigenous schools- whether Mo- 

• In secondary schools in 1906-7 ihcrc were 119,645 iJO^TIT^in 
schools under public mana^’ctncnl an<l 353 . 4^5 ‘n pnv.ydy 
managed schools. h'or primary schools the numbi-rs were* 
1,361,000 and 2,413,000. The total cx|)«-ndilnrc by ('Mive-rnnien^ 
and muiAcipalities upon education is l^ss than jC-i,o()0,ftOO per 
annum. 

* jThcre a^e nearly 2000 Sanskrit gramniat; schools, with 22,000 
pupils, mostly in Benjfal ; and ovV% 2000 Arabic and Persian 
{grammar schools, with 37,000 pupils, in tapper India. 
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hammedan or Hindu, have always liad, certain 
common features: they have alwayf been shy-of 
Government interference; thgy^&re mainly theo¬ 
logical, and they are unprogressive ;' they ‘arfe 
open to the poorest, their income coming 
from endowments,^ but mbre frequently from 
subscriptions and alms ; above all, the tejfchers and 
their pupils live in the closest jntercourse. Some 
of these schools have a large number of scholars, 
they bestow titles for diplomas, and the teachers 
are often men who have made a considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice for the love of learning and 
tjeligion. Here, then, we have the Oriental ideal, 
in which learning is regarded asTlie free birthright 
of every man, and education means the intercourse 
of the disciple with his master.” * 

This infusion of the religious elements into 
education haf always been of the deepest^ As 
the Bishop of Madras says :“The connection 
between education and religion meant a good deal 
more in ancient India than it does in England at 
the present day. A religious education in England 
means an education of which religious education 
formTa part. The education given in an elemen- 

• Mr. J. Kennedy, l.c.s., The Asia/ie Quarterly, April 1904. 
► fit should, howevrr, be added in modification of the above that 
brahmins hold that the'hiphcr education should be religiously 
restricted to the higher castes; cf. also the article by the Rev. J. A. 
Sharrock, referred to on p. 180 infra.) 

““Higher Education India,” The Nineteenth Century^ 
January 1905. 
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tary school, for instance, is regarded as a religious 
.education because an hour a day is assigned in the 
time-table to the^tt‘^ching of Bible, But in 
ancient India religion supplied the whole moti\te 

of %he highe • education of the Brahmans and 

* • 

dominated the whole system. | 'Phe motive of the 
tc«jher A^fas purely^a religious one.” 

“ It is only from i^chools am^ colleges managed 
by Government, or by local boards or munici¬ 
palities, that the dogmatic teaching of religious 
creeds is excluded. In all other public .schools,* 
whether aided or unaided, there is the most com¬ 
plete freedom as regards religious instructions 
Not only may The Bible be read, but the other 
‘Sacred Books of the East’ as well. Thus, 
Protestants of every persuasion, Roman Catholics, 
Hindus of every sect, Muhammadans, Buddhists, 
Sikhs, Jains, Parsees, may in the.^e schools each 
have their own children brought up in their 
peculiar tenets without let or hindrance fr6m the 
State. As for private schools. Government in¬ 
terferes with the religious teaching as little as Jt 
does with the secular. These schools are earned 
on by natives for natives, for the most part in the 
old-fashioned ways; the curriculum, the metliods 
of instruction, the qualifications of the teacherts* 
and the fundamental aim, have all come down 
frdm a hoary antiquity, and have been little, if at 

‘ uc. schools which conform to dcpzu^nicntal re}j:ulations. 
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all, influenced by moderh opinions aboulb educa¬ 
tion. One of their most characterislic features is. 
the importance attached to knovyledge bearing on 
rt;Jigion and religious worship.”* 

The English Government, however, has aimed 
with painstaking *£inyxiety at the maintenance of a 
strict religious neutrality. “As regardsVeligion, 
we sic as a Government in Ind^a 

holdinj; no (oim of crccil 
lUit oont*“in{>l:itinj; .'ill.”* 

§ 22. The educational systqm is crowned by 
the work of the five so-called Universities—the 
Tlegrce-granting institutions of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Allahabad, and the Punjab. It is to the 
products of these that we must look if we are to 
estimate the effects of a predominantly secular 
Western education on Eastern minds ia^an 
Eastern environment. They ^re not teaching 
bodies, though they have acquired powers to 
become such, and have made some slight tenta¬ 
tive beginnings in the direction of establishing 
University chairs for the promotion of special 
They are primarily examining bodies, 
to \vhich are affiliated numerous teaching estab- 

“ Is the Kducation System of Indi-a a railure?" The Asiatic 
Quarterly, January 190^, by D. Diinc.'in, LL.D., late Director of 
Public Instruction, Mndr.is. 

^ Lord Curzun's address »|^he Simla Educational Conference, 
September 20, 1905. 
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lishmen|s of very varyifig- grades of efficiency, 
widely scattcAjd over the country.^ These teach¬ 
ing institutions *«ar^ not nowially residential, 
t'hcftjgh a *few are, and both the missionary bodies 
an<i*?Iie Government are encouraging ilu* growth 
of residential hostels, espe< in connection 

w* 1 tht^ larger colleges in the cities.' The 
Government does jiot finance the Universities, 
nor has it very closely controlled their educational 
policy. The Universities have till lately been 
governed by fairly large groups of nominated 
and elected “Fellows” wlKxse qualifications have 
not always been educational. By the Act of 1904, 
however, these^governing bodies have been re¬ 
duced to more manageable proportions by the 
cutting down of their numbers and the increase 
of the proportion of expert educatitmists and 
officials among th^m. ’ 

* Tin- totnl numIjiT of stiiJ* iil-> i-- iS^ooo, of 

whom ubouJ 5000 art- aHa< lua to Cakulta fiii v 11-.ity, .uni 
another 5000 to Mailras. 

* •* The number of Arts Collej^i s who li\f in hostels 

or'tKarding houses is al)ove 4000. This fi^uie . . . rrjnosems 
the point to wlmrh the tolle^e system in India has at present 
attained in the pro^^ress lowanls a n snlnilial j 

. . . There is no ddforence of opmnni .imMo,; tin- l)lii<tors as to 
the benefit derived from the advance of the leNnIrniial s)srem'' 
(Quinquennia! Kevie'ie of luiutu/ion tn lui/ut, tiKi.! 

* Thi 5 chanjfe, by the way, has met #Mih iinh,jnant protests on 
the part of many who sec sinister m<>tiv<-s brhimi this “ oflicial- 
izin^'* of the Universities. 

“ In the evolution of that <-ducati«--^l system, <Iurin,> the r^jfime 
of that masterful Viceroy, Uor<l Curzon.^that same private enter- 
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* ** 

The teaching institutiohs, being widely scattered, 
cannot co-operate for efficiency m imparting, 
knowledge, nor ‘can they ecr^ate a University 
^mosphere such as we associate with University 
towns in the West. Education is sought almost 
exclusively as a*m<jans of access to Government 
employment and to certain professions- such as 


prise WHS discourag’ctl, and so wc have now the ofTicialized L’mver- 
sity, and a new Educational system has been broujfht into effect. 
. . . Whereas the (iOV«Tnment <h‘sitc to stint eihication, we desire 
to promote it by every means in our power” (Mr. Utamlal 
Trivedi, Congress speech, Decemljer 190S). “ Not lonj; apo the 

whole country was ronvulsed over the report (»t the Ibiiversilies 
Commission, wliich pl.'tiiily slmwed a detei inination lt> ptit an end 
to high education in this country, .■iml .dso\o abolish the private 
educational institutions which ha<l pradiially prown up aroiind our 
Universities” (Mr. Lai Multan (Ihosc, Presi<lcntial Address at 
the 1903 Congress). The protests raised seem to be distinctly 
class protests, due larpely to natural annoyance on the part 
of many of the pra<!uales at the threatened loss of po^^r and 
patronape broupliv about by the new Acl Ihuuph of course some 
part of the opposition in.iy be quite disinterested. To illustrate 
the p<^)uiar (ni>n*acadeniie) attitude on such points, it may be 
worth notinp that in the Unitctl I’lovincos a number of secondary 
schools which h;ul been placed under tlie control of district boards 
were in i‘)07 “ apam placed under the man.ipemcnt of the Educa- 
^on Dcparlinont with, as the Lieutenant-Governor remarlled, 
‘ acclamations of ai)proval.* There is indeed no greater mistake 
suppose that the tr.inslerof the management of secondary 
schools from tlie provincial Government to loc.-il bodies is a con¬ 
cession to popular opinion ” (Quitn/uenma/ AVinew <»/' Education 
•in India, 1902-1907). This would seem to show that public opinion 
fapait from the public cif)inion of the graduate class~the only 
fully articulate class in India, and according to Mr. Sharrock, The 
Nineteenth Centurj’, Septemljer 1909, almost exclusively com{^osed 
of Brahmins) is not agait^ the " onicializing ” of educational 
institutions. 
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law anci medicine, BecSuse of these utilitarian * 
molives of the students and the imperfect realiza¬ 
tion by the bulk ©f ^he teacher* of the true scope 
and objective of Western culture, the examin^- 
t!oi»s have tended to assume undue prominence 
in the scheme, and the col^i^s have become, 
a lai^e extent^ rival cramming institutions 
whose mutual je^ousy defeats nearly every 
proposed reform in the curricula. Thus books 
and not subjects are prescribed, because of the 
handicap that the broader system would impose 
on the more poorly staffed colleges; the appoint¬ 
ment of examiners is a matter of much inter¬ 
collegiate bitt<frness; frauds with regard to 
examination papers and results are of frequent 
occurrence ; teachers who happen also to be 
examiners are accused of giving palpable hints to 
their classes as regards what questions are likely 
to come; and even when examination papers 
set by Englishmen are printed in European 
cities, leakage of information continues to occur. 
Aii this obviously creates an atmosphere whicji 
is not the most wholesome for a growing yoi^^ 

’ In a sense it may be said that tlio sam«' utilitarian motives 
influence the bulk ot UniM.-rsity sKiil<-nts in uui own country. 
But most of the latter from the be>jiiiiiin>' of lln ir tiaiiiin^ brlievd* 
to some extent in the intrinsic value of#educ.'itii>n, and ».omc* from 
homes where similar beliefs arc held. The Indian student of the 
typy that rtvcrences knowledf-e is more hkely to be one who, 
despising' the coarse malcnabsni '^Western thoUKhI, devotes 
himself to Oriental learning; of a very dif^rcnt character. 
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to breathe. Failure, moreover, in ^xanjinations 
is economically a very serious rtiatter to toe 
candidate. He is- usually p^orj and his family’s 
fortunes are largely embarked in the commercial 
venture of his training." Naturally, therefore!, he 
cannot turn aside \p consider the' value of what 
his We.stern teachers (if he has ‘any) call 
culture. Even if he were inferested in it, to do 
so might well involve injustice to his relatives. 
Moreover, young as he is, he is, as often as not, 
already a married man with some (though not 
many) of what we consider a married man’s 
«.responsibilities. He therefore, if conscientious, 
devotes himself primarily to m'emorizing such 
lecture notes- as seem likely to be suitable for 
reproduction in the examination room. 

' rho Cl.iiiis of I.oiirnii,!! ItiH, co.ibliii!! an indiviiliial to keep 
to hirnbcir prtifosbioiKil of a kiiit* that under Mindu Law 

wotild to the family, provoked \iolcnt outcry when brought 
forwartl .sonic years ago. 

The Indian theory of education has always laid stress on 
memory training. Wo Englishmen object to llu* University .system 
of modern India that it subordinates everything to memory work, 
^ut I find an Indian, l>r. A. K. Cooniaiviswamy, when addresiting 
the Tamils of Jafiiia, making the reverse charge. “We do not 
(he says) “ in Western education that training of the mental 
powers whicli wc include under the name of Vog-a. I do not mean 
to disparage Western mentai training, which in many respects 
«may be superior to ours, but it is undoubtedly a tendency at 
present to study many subjects superficially, to cram thefn up for 
special purposes from little text-books where all difficulties are 
carefully explained- Our own methods are .superioi in training 
the memory and producing^hat pointedness and concentration of 
mind which arc associated with Vogn. Memory is of great 
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The eicamination papers neeo to be studied to 
b) believed irf. yhey are full of demands for in¬ 
formation of the mo^ worthless*type; information 
which the examinees, even when supplying coj- 
recvfy, cannot jjossibly in many cases have fully 
understood, let alone assimilated. The sort of 
L" ok whi^h the Syndicates love to prescribe is 
represented by Ingram’s History of Political 
Economy —a tissue of biogra^ical notes, sum¬ 
maries of opinions, and criticisms of hundreds of 
authors whom the teachers, to say nothing of the 
taught, will never dream of consulting. This 
book I especially singled out for an onslaught on 

importance to us. breakinj^ of mcmoi'y cometh wn ck of 

understanding, from wreck of iindcrst.'inding^ a man is lost,' s.iys 
Bhagfavad Gila. Let us not forget this in ad.ipting our ancient 
to modern needs (of whicit an understanding of science and 
capacity for criticfxl reasoning arc chieQ. While aiming at them, 
let us strive to lose as little as possible of what good things we 
already possess ” (Queued, Indian Education* Bombay, October 
1906). The registrar of an Indian University (himsi If an Indian) 
once explained to me that Indian school 1 >oys begin thrin study 
of Engtisli by committing to memory some hnir thousand idioms 
—a fact which may account for much of the eccentricity of * Baboo 
English,’ which on close examination will be found to resolve itself 
into a closely woven tapestry of endless idiomatic phrases, like ft 
careful English scholar's Latin verse. Similarly, elementary math^. 
matics is largely memory work ; schooUioys learning by heart 
enormous multiplication tables (17 times sj, and so forth), including 
even fractional multiplications (such as times 3)). A very inter* 
eating d^^ription of the custom, and an account of the difficulty 
getting village schoolmasters to deal tif any different way even 
witb^modem science and nature study, will be found in Mr. H. 
Shad's Rural Schools in the Central Provinces (Occasional 
Repels on Indian Education, 190.,)* See also Quinquennial 
Review 0/ Education, 1902-7. 
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the score of its unsuitab'leness, when serving as a 
temporary professor in the Gov^ernment servicd a 
'ew years ago. It was the^i prescribed for the 
benefit of the comparatively few students who 
;ook the Bombay M.A. examination in that Lub- 
ject. It is now, i i^otice, prescribed for the B.A. 
examination and taken by all candidate; for that 
degree without exception. r 

g 23. Dead Sea fruit we have been giving to 
;he students in place of the bread of culture. With 
Dead Sea fruit and ashes we have fed them until 
:hey have come, many of them, to believe that 
:hese things are the bread of life; they grow 
ingry with those who tell them otherwise, and are 
i^uick to impute sinister motives, declaring the 
sole aim of the reformers to be that of diminishing 
Lhe supplies of bread with which the hungry 
would fain be*fed. The bread*of culture they do 
not ask for—believing that they have it; but they 
:ry out continually for more, always more of this 
Dead Sea fruit—examination lore and academic 
degrees—not realizing that these accumulations of 
Eapts without worth are but bones without life— 
ashes and Dead Sea fruit, profitless, save to the 
self-seeking individual in an ignorant com- 
Inunity, whom they benefit by bringing 'to him 
a higher dowry' with his wife, and by opening 

' This is often a higf'ly important consideration in the 
student's life. 
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out to » 2 jim •the a-'^enue^ of Governmental em- 
pU.^ment.. 

Culture, the or^n^ry‘ inaiaii graduate believes 
fTiat he possesses, iii as full a measure as the Ox- 
ford*( 3 »r Cambridge men with whom he may happen 
to come into Contact^ He r^^si^mblcs the half- 
I icated ^^rican -in the Uii,‘ted States or at the 
Cape—but with a diffi rcncer To the Negro, cul¬ 
ture is the capacity to pour ouf mellifluous poly¬ 
syllables with incongruous fluency—a matter of 
fine linguistic feathers to be exhibited vain- 
gloriously on all possible occasions. To the 
Hindu, it is the memorizing of many valueless 
facts, the contcftts of a recognized series of pre¬ 
scribed treatises’ which his English professor 
(thus laying himself open to the secret mochery 
of the highly amused undergraduate) never suc¬ 
ceeds in learning Jialf so well as the pupil, 
who is unjustly kept down in subordinate posi¬ 
tions by the racial arrogance of the brutal, strong- 
willed European. 

**Thcrc arc of course a considerable proportion of Indiani^ 
whose broad culture and lii|;h intellectual powers vvin the lespect 
of all Englishmen. ^ 

* I have had a student come to me in a state of acute intcU 
lectual distress because a moral maxim which appcarctf in 
Merivale’s History of the Romans was incapable of being har¬ 
monized Vith another that he had n<}liccd in one of Bacon s 
Kssays ; the idea that the gener.al substance of the book could be 
prescribed in«the one case as a subject to Ijc studied in a difTercnt 
manner from that expected in the ot)|pr having been completely 
missed. 
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§ 24. In this witchSs’ medley of struggling 
pupils and wrangling lecturers th% Gpvernifl^nt 
appears as the subsidizer of the^tter institutfons, 
and the direct controller of a few definitely seculit 
colleges, which compete in the examination *a{:ena 
against the resW ^ In the 3 e thete goes on the 
usual preposterous round of unbroken second- 
rate lecturing' and *diligent^* note-taking, over¬ 
worked “ professdts ” talking for twelve or four-, 
teen hours a week on the stretch and filling in 
their vacations by flooding the market with gro¬ 
tesque editions of English poets and essayists, 
wherein the original thoughts of the author lie 
buried under mountains of vain'erudition.® 

The examinations, it should be added, are not, 
as often alleged, of an easy kind. Indian gradu¬ 
ates who have afterwards distinguished them¬ 
selves at Capibridge declare *,that their Indian 
degrees were won only at the cost of severe study. 
But^fchough difficult—much as London University 
examinations used to be difficult, and faulty—the 


' “A school of opinion, however, is forming which condemns 
the excessive use of lecturing, and there arc some beginnings 
of practical attempts to use other methods. The Madras in* 
spelling body noticcU as the greatest evil in the teaching of 
English the tendency to reduce to a minimum the work done 
t>y the students for thcpselves" {Quinquennial Revthv, 190*- 
■907. P- 5 S)- 

* The English members of the college staffs aee tbem^li^ 
considerable offenddrs, for the occupation is fairly lucrative, and 
Government has not thought of prohibiting their activity. 
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Irdjan TJniv^rsity examinations do not foster 
education.' The l^xaminer in India is (usuaMy) 
enemy^ rather tlmn the coadjutor, of the con- 
scieii^ous tutor interested in developing his 
puffhs’ minds.• The achievement of an Indian 
dfgree (like the attainment uAder the old rej^'me 
01 a Lonefen B.A. )^s no pt^ma facie proof of the 
possession of sound*culture, though it is proof of 
industry and ability. In other words the ex¬ 
amination standards require to be raised in 
quality; they most certainly do not require to 
be raised in difliculty.* 

§ 25. The Universities aim, necessarily, at 
being purely secular. It is probably true, how¬ 
ever, that the apparent equity of treatment for the 
different religions in the case of examinations 
conducted by the Universities (including school¬ 
leaving examinaticfhs) involves, in practical work¬ 
ing, consequences unfavourable to Christianity. 
For the curricula are largely literary rather than 
scientific ; and while in the case of English litera- 
turt: distinctively religious works will beexcludedf 

* “ The most striking feature about the numbers of graduates 
at the Indian Universities is not llic mag’nitude of tlieir tot t! or 
any increase in it, but the very big^h projwrtion ot wastajfc. It 
takes 24.<ooo candidates at matriculation to secure 11,000 passed, 
it takes 7000 candidates at the intcrmcdfbtc cxaminuiion to secure 
aSoo passes, and it takes 4750 candidates fur the B.A. degree to 
secure 1900 passes. There are 18.000 students at college in 
order to supply an annual output of 14^5 graduates {Quinqutn- 
HuU Ktview 9/ JBducatum in India, I902'>i907). 
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and even, at times, a preference will be®given to 
such agnostic authors as Joh*! Stuart Mill, vhe 
same can hardly fie the case witn Sanskfit, Arabi^. 
Persian, and (I believe) the vernacular literaj;ures. 
“If nothing more is me^nt by^ combining* re¬ 
ligious with sectilir instruction than that litera¬ 
ture, science, and ai^ must ijcst on ‘ if distinctly 
religious basis,’ ^d be pentaded by a religious 
spirit, there would seem to be little room for con¬ 
troversy as far as education in India is concerned; 
for the ancient literature, science, and art of India 
are saturated with religious thought, and, notwith¬ 
standing the storm and stress of modern life, 
books dealing with religion continue to form the 
largest proportion of Indian publications. These, 
for the most part, are the books used as text-books 
in the classical and vernacular languages.”* 

The missiofiary colleges do fiiclude distinctively 
Christian teaching in their curricula, but the ad¬ 
vantages obtained therefrom are very dubious. 
For as Dr. Duncan, in a Memorandum {1888) on 
♦Moral Education, says, “the religious instruction 
which'the orthodox Hindu youth receives in a 
mission school contradicts in numerous ways the 
thoughts and feeling of his family and his society. 
*In school he is compelled, as a conditioh of his 
receiving secular instruction, to participate in, 
and show reverence for, a worship which in his 
' Dr. Duncan^ Asiatic Quarterly^ January 1903. 
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heart hg d<Jes nol belieie, which outside school 
hl^'is acqustdmed) to hear spoken of, it may be, 
with despite, anc conversion *0 which would be 
regarded ‘by his parents as the greatest calamity 
tha{*could befall them and him. Is this the wly 
to foster revefence f^r thing:| »cred? Is it thus 
‘ lat habits of sincerity afid truthfulness are ac¬ 
quired ? Are the lijndus so little ready to sacrifice 
their convictions to their inlAests that we must 
catch them young and begin betimes to train them 
to tread this path of doubtful morality ?”' 

Genuine devotees of other religions allow their 


' Quoted by SiiUhian.'idh.TH, Ilhtory of lidutattuyi iti the 
Madras Presidency (Apjiciuhx). 

Cf. also the followHij', which rcinfoi cc the bfainc i<lca. “ You do 
not make an education religious by IryinR lo teach hoys in school 
hours a religion they do not believe. This ^^(mld bo simply prosc- 
lylism. And even if it were desirable, which il is ol>vious 1 y not, 
that the British Government in India shoul^ embark on a vast 
scheme of proselytism by teaching in all their schools and colleges 
the Christian scriptures, still this would be sutnclliiiig quite distinct 
fromareligiouscducation"(thc Bishop of Madnts, “Higlxd EduiU' 
tion in India," The Nineteenth Century, January 1905). “ Religious 
teaching which is not believed and not acted upon is not only 
uwdess, but is often worse than useless. It accustoms Ihc young 
to (laltcr with religious truth, and lo stand lat e to lace witli it ^ur 
many years without even considering it worthy of a scriou* 
examination" <lhc Bishop of Madras, quoleil by Dr, Duncan, “ Is 
the Education System of India a Failure?" in The 'Asiatic 
Quarterly, January 1^2). Obligatory attendance, adds Dr. Dun> 
can in the same article, “would tend to encourage one of*die 
besetting sins of Hindus ; their readiness to live a double life—to 
show an ostward acquiescence in the opinions of (hose in authority, 
however repugnant such opinions may bft to their real convic* 
tions.‘ 
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children to* attend the ctksses in whidh Christian 
doctrine is taught,—probablji in' most caisls 
because they fine! the mis^iofiary schools the 
most economical; for (rather to the disgust of 
certain among them) there is no “conscfeiice 
clause” in the Gcrt^ecnmental rules with regard to 
state-aided colleges. As one of themseWes says, 
“it cannot be pretended that^these communities 
[the Mohammedan^ and the Hindus] are willing 
to have their children indoctrinated in Christianity 
for its own sake; they only put up with this state 
of things as a necessary evil and undergo its risks 
either because the absence of other institutions 
leaves them no alternative, or becafise the mission 
Institutions offer substantial advantages of a noh- 
religious kind which are not available elsewhere.”^ 
The stress, however, of examination competition 
against rival schools leads to the iieligious teaching 
being very severely compressed. “The Bishop 
of Mtidras voices the sentiments of missionary 
managers when he says that * many changes have 
taken place of recent years which have made the 
religious education given in missionary colleges 
more and more diilicult to maintain.' It is the 
same*with earnest-minded teachers in non^mission 
sci.ools; they all feel the difficulty, but ^t the 
same time the nece&ity, of striving against the 

* Mr. V. S. Sriniva^ Sastri, in The Indian Reviem (Madras), 
January looc 
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engrossing pursuit of those immediate and tan¬ 
gible results thafi aid directly in the struggle 
for existence.*’* ‘‘^^ese instituflons are at present 
dominated by secular universities, the require¬ 
ments of whjch cramp religious and moral 
teaching.”- 

In order to hold their^own against secular 
institutions the missionary colleges must devote 
their main energies to purely Secular work, and 
that not of a very ennobling kind.^ Religious 
lessons cannot be allowed to intrude very far 
on the hours required for teaching in preparation 
for examinations; and, if given after college 
hours to classed at which attendance is optional, 
they are not likely to touch more than a very 
small number. The same difliculty is felt by the 
non-Christian religious teachers. “ Knowing as 
we do” (says a *vriter in the Ckmtral Hindu 
College Magazine^) “the difficulty in the present 
day of guarding religious instruction from b6ing 


• * Dr. Duncan, The Asiatic Quarterly, January 190J ; cf. also 
p. HJ3 of the same number, where a story is told of a BrahintrR 
teacher in a missionary school with mechanical profes¬ 

sionalism, the Bible lesson. 

’ Sir Chas. Bernard, A Christian University for Indian ^889 
(quoted by A. G. Fraser, Education in India, p. 14). 

• '*Th<yprcsent * Failure of Educational Missionary Institutions^ 
must be traced also to the fact that they^ru exclusively employed 
in manufacturing^ candidates for the secular University examina¬ 
tions; they db not train up men for the public ministry” (The 
ChristioH Citiwen, June 1907). 

* November 1907. 
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Utterly swamped by the demands of secular in¬ 
struction, we are inclined to «e sceptical as*to 
results where thiS instruction \s to be ‘optional 
with the pupils’ and ‘given out of college hours 7 ’ 
Few youths are far-sighted enough to resist# the 
strain of compefittve examinations, and to find 
time for such an lytsalable^ acquisition as an 
intelligent understanding of^.their religious and 
philosophical inheritance, and it would seem that 
it is for the authorities to make the gaining of 
such knowledge easy for them, by giving it a 
place on the regular curriculum. It is of vital 
importance to the people of India that their sons 
shall be able to meet scepticism vhth knowledge.” 

§ 26. We cannot aim, probably no experienced 
Englishman wishes that we should aim, at the 
compulsory inclusion in all schools of all sorts 
of religious i<istruction ; if fo<r no other reason, 
because many of the sectarian creeds have a 
decidedly anti-moral character, and their teaching 
would be subversive of that which we are most 
jeager to forward. 

“No one,” writes Dr. Duncan,‘ “would re¬ 
commend the teaching of any or every religious 
dogma in Indian schools; and until such beliefs 
^s may, on moral grounds, be taught, ate sepa¬ 
rated from such as may not be taught, the question 
of religious instruction must remain onb on which 

‘ Memoranf'um (1888} on Moral Education. 
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pradtical poli^ can be adopted. My position 
is'(his: certa*n,^leIigious creeds are utterly im- 
^moral in the main dogmas, rendering it hopeless 
to l<jok to them for help in training the young in 
habits of righ^ con 4 iict. Other creeds contain, 
giinglcd in varying proporfiohs, beliefs some 
.avourabte and some unfat lurable to virtue ; and 
if they are to assis* at all in ^oral training, the 
wheat must be separated from the chaff, those 
dogmas only being inculcated which make for 
virtue. If religious beliefs have thus to be sub¬ 
jected to a moral test before they can be admitted 
as subjects of instruction, what meaning can be 
attached to the popular opinion that morality is 
based on religion, or that religious instruction is 
the indispensable condition of moral training?” 

Nor, when one considers the inflammable state 
of religious feeliifg in the country (nearly all the 
serious riots, and to some extent the Mutiny itself, 
being traceable to religious causes), can one de¬ 
clare that measures of compromise, such as might 
bft suitable in England, would be very easy of 
application. Says the Education Commfesion of. 
1882 : “The remedy proposed is that Government 


shoulj^-’CVnploy teachers of all prevalent forms of 
religion to give instruction^ in its colleges, or 
should at least give such teachers admission to its 


colleges if their services are^ provided by outside 
bodies. We are unable to r‘y:ommend any plan 
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of this kind. However praisewjjrthy the'feelings 
that underlie such a proposal, are satisfied that 
no such scheme can be reduced to practice in th^ 
present state of Indian society.”' 

' The motive of thqiieUativc.s who devire tiic inclubion of mis- 
ccllancous rcligiou.’i teaching let school curricula seems to be 
larg'cly the hope ol' checkinjPChristiacuzin^ icndeiftics. “The 
cry for rcli^iou.s education is founded on the vag^uu impression 
existing in the minds uf«sumu educatcd''IIindus that thereby they 
can put an cud to Christian conver.sion.s . . . and also to the 
tendency ... to adopt European fashions" (Mr. K. Sunda- 
raman, The Indian Reviewy April 1902). “Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans . . . not unfrc(|ucntly desire religious instruction for the 
express pur{)0.sc of checking the undermining iiillucnce of Chri.sti> 
anity on the native creeds " {Dr. Duncan, The Asiatic Quarterly^ 
January 1902). 

It is interesting to note that an attempt to supply miscel¬ 
laneous religious instruction is to be made in the native state of 
Mysore, in consequence of a rcjrort .submitted by the Inspector- 
General of Education, Mr. H. J. I^habha. 

“ It appears to the Government that the proposals submitted 
by the Inspector-General arc framed on correct lines, and would, 
if adopted, constitdte a move in the right direction. They arc 
accordingly pleased to sanction these proposals, and to direct 
that cdTect be given to them from November ist, 1908. 

“As recommended by the Inspector-General, the time to be 
given to religious and moral instruction will be limited to Bve 
periods a week, the first thirty minutes after roll»caU being de- 
vbted thereto. There will be a moral discourse on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Friday.s, nnd religious instruction on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. The moral discourse will be common to pupils 
of all persuasions and be based on a text taken from some re¬ 
ligious, moral, historical or literary work. In additiMr there will 
b( specific teaching from books like the Sanatana Dharma Ad> 
vanced Tbxt-Book, the Koran, and approved commentaries and 
essays on the Muh.ammadan religion and the Bible. The curri¬ 
culum suggested by, the Inspector-General and the text-books 
recommended by him are • approved for adoption in all Govern¬ 
ment institutions, to MSich alone the present scheme will be 
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^ Sir T^tieoQore Morison nas indeed advocated 
thp endowment *n)residential colleges giving dis¬ 
tinctive religious ^r^jjtruction (Hindu or Moham¬ 
medan) in districts where the population is fairly 
honftgeneous; the Principal in each case being 
directed to enforce ?eligiousl ^observances as a 
r*atter of^college disciplin*^ and to prohibit prac¬ 
tices which are forbidden by the law of the 
religion concerned. “ I believ^ that morality so 
taught would have more power to influence con¬ 
duct than any eclectic system of ethics which 
Government would be willing to enforce, because 
in India, at least, an ethical system is likely to be 
accepted in ex 4 lt proportion as it has the sanction 
of religion, and a system which has not that 
sanction will not command more than a languid 
obedience.” ‘ 


applied in the first instance, the question of extending^ the scheme 
to aided schools not under Government management being re¬ 
served for future consideration” (Quoted in Mr. (Justav Spiller's 
Moral Education in Eighteen Countries, 1909, p. 187). 

* Imperial Rule in India, 1899,1). Similarly Mr. Ameer Ali 

in Jlhe Nineteenth Century, October 1905, p. 614. “ Personally 

I think it a mistake to endeavour to educate the yoxyih of the 
differmt nationalities of India according to one uniform method. 
The difference in their ideals, religious standards, and ethical, 
needs m al^s the task of maintaining the line of advance at an 
even pac^^ all the communities well nigh im(>ossible. For tb*'4 
reason 1 have consistently advocated denominational universities, 
and suggested that the Hindoos, Mabommedans, and Christians 
should be educated and trained according to tbeir own ethical 
standards, the Govemmeot if neces^ry laying down certain 
rules for * hall-marking' the products these universities for 
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Colleges on some such linesthave 'beeii estabj 
lished, notably the great Mol^medan foun4a- 
tion at Aligarh, wiiich seems^ttf have grown Into 
a^ centre of Mohammedan culture frequented by” 
learners from lands as distant as Burma'and 
Persia.' To this iollege tlie resolution of the 
Government of India/'on its educational policy 
(1904) refers as “a striking example of the success 
of the residential System.” Another such institu¬ 
tion, with which the name of Mrs. Besant is 
closely associated, is the Central Hindu College 
at Benares.* 

Enthusiastic supporters of these institutions 
(Aligarh College and the Central Hindu College) 
look forward to the day when they will grow into 
great Mohammedan and Hindu Universities to 
which all the distinctively Mohammedan and 
Hindu colleges throughout India will ultimately 
affiliate themselves. 

jur|>^scs of Stale-employment.” Cf. also “ University Education 
n India," in The Indian October 1903, by Mr. H. J. 

Bhabha, Inspector-General of Education in Mysore, whose views 
ire similar. . 

* For accounts of the aims of its founder, Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, and of the progress of the college, sec The Asiatic Quarterly 
or October 1898 (“A Mahomedan University for Northern 
India,” by Mr. J. Kennedy, l.c.s.), and The Quarterly^Review for 
^"ril 1906 (“An Indian Renaissance," by Sir TheodoreXMorison, 
ate principal of Aligarh (^llegc). 

* Sec also the Contemporary January 1910, for an 

nteresting account, by Sir A. Fraser, of the new foundation 
it Ranchi, where a' syst<^ of denominational hostels is to be 
istablished round a nof).sectariaa college. 
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.Thus tfie founders of Aligarh College in their 
address to Lord’^ytton (1876):—“And looking 
at the difficulties wjiich stood*in our way and 
^the success which has j^eady been achieved^ 
we "iJo not do^^bt . . . that from the seed we 
sow to-day there will spring®^ a mighty tree 
'■ lose branches, like of the banyan of 

this soil, shall in ^their turn strike firm root 
into the earth and themselves* send forth new 
and vigorous saplings; that this College will 
expand into a University whose sons shall go 
forth throughout the length and breadth of the 
land to preach the gospel of free inquiry, of 
large-hearted ff^leration and of pure morality.” 
And the same hope is re-echoed in Sir A. P. 
Macdonnell’s reply to an address of the trustees 
twenty years later :—“ It is not too much to hope 
that this College will grow into the Mohammadan 
University of the future ; that this place will be¬ 
come the Cordova of the East; and that in tKese 
cloisters Mohammadan genius will discover and, 
under the protection of the British Crown, work 
out that social, religious, and political regenera- 
. tion of which neither Stamboul nor Mecca affords 
a prosp^t.”’ 

** The dream is a natural one. But there are 
obvious objections to the policy of forwarding it. 
Criticizing* the aspirations with regard to Aligarh 

* Quoted, East tmd Wtst (Bombay]i> November 1902. 
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as set forth by a Mohammeda 4 ' a Hindu writer, 
Mr. J. Sundararamaiya, point^ out that “if /he 
dreams of Mr. 'ibrahim Qjiraishi were to be 
realized, there is reason to fear that much of the" 
good done to the Indian nation at large by»the 
other Universities ^lay be undone by this Univer¬ 
sity. . . . One of thf main functions <o{ higher 
education is to remove racial prejudices and to 
create that catholic spirit in man which lays aside 
all religious differences and views the Indian 
nation as a whole.”- 

The advantages and disadvantages attaching to 
such schemes are not easy to balance. Possibly 
it would not be very wide of the rnark to suggest 
that immediate benefits would accrue to in¬ 
dividuals under the influence of the strengthened 
religious bodies, but that these benefits would in 
the long run be outweighed bjr the serious draw¬ 
backs attendant on the deepening of the chasm 
between the different communities. This, per¬ 
haps, is what the members of the Universities 
Commission of 1902 had in view when they .de¬ 
clared/hat “ in the present circumstances of India 
we hold that while no obstacle should be placed in 
the way of denominational colleges, it is important 
tQ maintain the undenominational characteV of the 

' Mr. Md. Ibrahim Quraishi, '*Tbe Proposed Mussalman UiBt- 
versity,” in TAe Indian ^fcvitw, September 1902. 

• TA* Indian Revie^u^ October 1902. 
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universities.*’ Onli in the denominational college 
is*one likely in Ir^'iia to reap the full benefits of 
the r&s'dential sys&m ; but in Wie larger sphere 
kof the University Rnd the nation, denomina- 
tionaftsm is the last thiW that the Governmenf 
should lend its*aid to'fosterinfj.* 

^ 27. The policy of autV>ri2ing or enforcing 
simple Bible-readin*^ in Governmental schools 
has of course been advocated fjom time to time, 
and even by non-Christians. Mr. Chas. L, B. 
Gumming (late of the Madras Civil Service) says 
that he “remembered being very much struck by 
a remark which was once made to him by an 
educated Brahwin in Madras, who said to liim : 

* 1 wish, sir, that your Government would show a 
little more backbone. 1 should like to see the 
Bible taught in our schools.’ He said to the 
Brahmin : ‘Surely^ou do not want^our children 
to become Christians?’ The Brahmin replied; 
‘No; but we admire the morality (;f the Bil»]e, 
and we think it might be made a text-book just as 
any other books in the schools, and it would dt> 
our boys a great deal of good.’ ” ‘ 

But perhaps the best-known adv()cai«; of the 
policy is (or was) Bishop Welldon. “ It is ” ^he 
4iirrites)^“ possible—1 will not say more—thar 
before the new-born century passes to its grave 

' Proccedinifs of tlic E.'iM India AsHiKilUion, 7 /if Asiatic 
Quarterly, July 190^. 

G 
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the Government will feS! able tcfienter upon a more 
religious educational policy, i^o long as there* fs 
no abuse of the rt^igions of IncAa, so long as th*ere 
is no attempt to effect converlions byolTicial influ¬ 
ence, the people of India jfre not only willing,\but, 
I think, even anjti^us, fnal? their Children should 
receive a religious edi^ation.' It would be a gre&t 
reform, then, if it weO one da}^ feasible that in all 
schools and colleges the siiftple reading of the 
Bible, or certain parts of the Bible, should be 
permitted, provided always that any parent who 
objected to such reading should be readily allowed, 
under a conscience clause, to withdraw his children 
from being present at it.” - „ 

This utterance of the Bishop’s was promptly 
stigmatized by the Madras Mail as “ a suggestion 
which ran counter to all the pledges of religious 
impartiality, which forms the basis of British rule 
in India.” And it may well be questioned, in 
vie\" of the well-known explosiveness of Indian 
religious feeling, whether the adoption of a “ con¬ 
science clause,” as suggested by Bishop Welldon, 
would remove all grounds for suspicion, reason¬ 
able as well as unreasonable. “Few,” says Dr. 
Duncan, “who have lived in India long enough to 
l)‘'come acquainted with the character aiTu innei;. 

* For the motive probably underlying this desire, see footnote 
p. 76 supra. 

^ Quoted by Dr. Dun^’i, 7V<te Asiatic Quarterly, January 1902. 
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wjDrking^of nativqsociet) will give an affirmative 
answer.” 

§ 28. We cannot ^use the resources of Govern¬ 
ment. obtained as tneV are by the taxation of a 
non-Christian j^opulatio^. to carry out any policy 
that savours, however *remotel;^, of proselytizing. 
< ur business is so to trainVhe judgment of those 
who come to us for^rainingVhat they may be the 
better qualified to see the relaftve strength and 
weakness of the rival creeds with which they make 
acquaintance. This training is in part a moral 
and in part an intellectual matter. The type of 
English books read will go for much ; for the 
better portions^f English classical literature em¬ 
body the highest contemporary Christian senti¬ 
ment on moral questions. The type of English¬ 
man set to give the instruction will also count 
for much. And tlj^ whole course of non-literary 
studies ought to count too, in .strengthening the 
intellectual faculties and clarifying the meiTtal 
vision, substituting rational interests for irrational 
ones, and eliminating many of the sources of 
prejudice and passion. Thus Lord Curzon.in his 
address to the Directors of Public Instruction, at 
Simla, September 1905: “We have deliberat*ely 
^vered" religion from politics, and though we ha\^ 
our own church or churches wtj refrain, as an act 
of public f)olicy, from incorporatirig Church with 
State. But we do not thereNl^e lay down that 
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ethics are or should be divorcW from the life^of 
the nation, or that society, bec^i&se it does not jest 
upon dogmatic tfieology, should lose the moral 
basis without which in all/ages it must sooner or* 
later fall to pieces. Education is nothing 

unless it is a mOr&l force. There is morality in 
secular text-books as \(rell as in sacred texts, in the 
histories and sayings of great; men, in the example 
of teachers, in the contact between teachers and 
pupils, in the discipline of the class-room, in the 
emulation of school-life. These are the substitutes 
in our Indian Educational system for the oracles 
of prophets or the teaching of divines. To them 
we look to make India and its pdople better and 
purer. If we thought that our education were not 
raising the moral level we should none of us 
bestir ourselves so greatly about it. It is because 
it is the first and most powerful instrument of 
moral elevation in India that it must for ever 
remain a primary care of the State. 

*'Cf. th<“ (lovemincnt's Ro.solution of 1004. “The remark 
lias often been made that the extension in India of an edurtition* 
moilellcil upon European principles, and so far as Government 
institutions are concerned, purely secular in character, 1ms sttmu- 
late^l tendencies unfavourable to discipline anti has encouragfcd 
the jfrowth ofa spirit of irreverence in the risinjf i^eneration. . . . 
m Government institutions . . . the remedy for the evil 'lendcnci^^ 
noticed above is to be so^g-ht, not so much in any formal methods 
of teaching conduct by means of moral text-books or primers of 
personal ethics, as in the influence of carefully selected and trained 
teachers, (he maintenant^- ofa high standard of discipline, the 
institution of weU-man;<g'ed hostels, the proper selection of text- 
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• ^ 29. •But beit^c wc t^egin to criticize secular 
sdi^cation .in India, from the standpoint of results 
we must realize clearly that if has many other 
characteristics besides^^ing secular. 

For one thij^g, secu^ education in India ts 
grotesquely exotic. It is inapjrftpriate for nearly 
:l purposes except ^that of'supplying the kind of 
underlings require^ by ou^ bureaucracy. It is 
not based on any widespread ?cliool system. It 
attempts to supply a sort of skeleton culture of a 
distinctively Western (and therefore alien) type, 
to students who cannot command the apparatus 
necessary even for a modestly satisfactory edu¬ 
cation—books,* solitude for study, easy supple¬ 
mentary reading, a cultured home-circle, and in¬ 
tellectual companionships. “The surroundings 
of an Indian student are not always favourable 
for the developmwt of a high tyjje of character. 
Neither in the labour nor in the recreations of 
those about him does he find much that ^ris 
with his intellectual pursuits. Living in an 


atmosphere of ignorance, his sense of superiority 
is in danger of becoming conceit. Reference 
for the current forms of the religion of his 
country seems difficult to him when face to Tace 
'With dogmas which science has exploded, anc^ 


books such AS biographies, which teach by example, and above 
ail in the association of teachers Jb't u^ils in the common 
interests of their daily life.” 
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disposition to scoff does not beautify hte nature. 

. . . The narrow circle of his life; the absence 
of facilities for travel, wherehiv his sympathies and 
(jxperience might be enlay^ed ; the strong teppta-' 
tion to lay aside hi^ stu^s.so soon-as employment 
supplies his moderate necessities; the scanty 
inducement to fit himself for^ higher cKities,—all 
help to dwarf the moral andrintellectual growth, 
and to foster those faults against wliicli satirists, 
good-humoured or bitter, have directed so many 
shafts. All the greater, therefore, is the credit 
given to him when he rises above the influences 
by which he is surrounded ; and, whatever his 
weaknesses, it may be safely said*^that they who 
best know tlie educated native have the most to 
urge in his favour.”* 

We attempt such absurdities as the imparting, 
through the medium of an acd*jired language, a 

’•Report of Ihc Ediicalion (\iminission of 1882. Cf. also the 
followiiix' ■—'* I^onr with scliool ho is (ieme with education, 
about the ajfc when the mimls of his English boy conlemporaries 
arc beginning to open to idea*, of public duty. The whole en¬ 
vironment of ‘our boys’ in every walk in life tends to good 
citizenship, that i>f 'young India’ to bail eitizensliip in our 
sense of the term. Masses of Indian boys learn English 
veryt much as ours do French or German, but in after life, 
perhaps, one in a score keeps up and improves Ills know- 
Migc- The large majority revert to their own vcrnaculaA^ 
and in it only’ read newsptpjcrs and translations of trashy and oAen 
demoralizing English books. This generalization applies certainly 
to Northern India. ,To what extent it is true for Lower Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay,^am not sure" (Mr. S. S. Tborbum, 
Asiatic Quarterly, July ^2). 
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di^5torte<> knowled|^e of Greek and Roman history 
—l^omamconstilntional history even—to students 
who lack the most ^rudimentary knowledj;e of 
Gre^k and Latin. \\ * fuither attempt to drill 
such students4n the si.‘dy of English constilu-«. 
tional struggles and achievements while ignoring 
ilmost enlirely wh?t would be to them the solidly 
useful study of English economic history. VVe 
are amazed and indignant that Indian sttidents 
should think the former has any practical hearing 
on their own status and their own careers ; we are 
disgusted at the same time that the nation con¬ 
tinues economically helpless.' 

The Indian\Jniversity man has studied English 
constitutional history and practice, and is eager 
(over-eager, most of us think him) to apply what 
he has learned. He is not stubbornly unimita- 
tive. 

Wherever the opportunity offers, he seeks to 
follow out what seem to him to he English con¬ 
stitutional principles. Take the case of the Uni- 


' Incidrntaily it is. worth nolin.^—tf lor ivi olin r rt-asf^i^, to illus¬ 
trate Lord Curzon's remarks, quoted j». cK, n , \upra, with regard 
to the difficulties attendant on educational relorni - that wiu-n the 
University ol Calcutta recently diminished tlu' irlaiivc importance 
English Constitutional History in its curiiculum, there !■' 
numerous and vigorous protests on t^e grouiul that “with the 
ignorance of English history, liberal aspiratiuiis and a desire 
to have a t’oice in the adminislra^^n of^our country will be 
ntarkedly checked '' (Speech of M^/^arameshwar Lai before 
the Indian National Congress, 1908). • 
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versities Act of 1904. It was iJosely wosded, 
in consequence the vice-regal Government w|}ich 
carried through ^he measure found, when the 
University authorities att^pted to put it, into 
force in the manner tha/^had atl^along been in¬ 
tended, that Indfen grjauates, by appealing in *’ie 
courts to the precise wording the Actf were able 
to stultify official action, ^ere was a triumph 
for constitutionalftm ! A living example of “the 
Rule of the Law ” of which Dicey talks so beauti¬ 
fully—a Government checked by its own courts In 
its attempted illegal activity ! But what were the 
practical results of the appeal? Merely that the 
Universities were temporarily parjfiysed—unable, 
for instance, to pay their grants to exhibitioners 
at Oxford and Cambridge, or to perform other 
more or less important functions, until the 
Government (rould rush throiigh a validating 
Act to permit what it had intended to permit 
froft the beginning. 

The typical Indian is a docile subject for educa¬ 
tional experiment. He has no intellectual inkia- 
tive. He absorbs; and if he does not always 
absorb wisely, that is perhaps the fault of those 
who prescribe his curriculum, rather than of him¬ 
self. 

To some extent ft is the fault of his previous 
training and lus e^y environment—fhat is to 
say, the fault of hii^arents and of his forefathers 
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in general. But Jin ‘^advanced” education which 
is prescribed for him without careful consideration 
of its adaptability t<^ this prelirninary training ancf 
■’social environment i'V^ot prescribed in the full¬ 
ness of wisdon^ “ whq^critici/.e University 

education and University^^ovei'nmcnt ” (1 quote 
Ir. Yusuf Ali again)/ “even in its unrcgencratc 
days, forget that wl^t is generally responsible for 
the disappointing results is the* material supplied 
at the source. You cannot make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear. You cannot turn out advanced 
students ... if you begin with raw material which 
cannot assimilate^ or respond to your methods, 
and over the*production of which you had no 
control.” 

The typical Indian is a docile studtuit- eager to 
learn. An English professor in the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service wan commissioned in 1904 to make 
a tour in Japan and report on Japanese systems of 
instruction. On his return he was eagerly ques¬ 
tioned by Indian students. Tlnty wanted to be 
tol 4 of some book about Japan that would explain 
everything: how the Japanese began in a#ts and 
science and self-government and diplomacy, how 

* Lift and labour of the People of /ndia, 1907, p. 1,52. ' 

• “ Sir Theodore Morison, Ute Principal of Atijfarh Coilrgr, £ d 
now member of the Lejfislativc Counci^of India, holds a similar 
view of his moral aptitude. “Mv own experience" (he says, 
Imperial RyRe in India, p. 118) “ isShat th<i student in India is 
far more amenable than the Eng-Ii^, schoolboy, or irreverent 
uoderj^rad, to the influence of his teaciftr.’' 
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they progressed in peace, how they succeeded -in 
war. There musth^ some such book. And v-h<^n 
all the Indians had read it, i«d learnt it by heart, 
tjjiey too could all go and vb likewise. 

The story is tyj^ical^'The Indian student is 
humbly eager to learir- 

§ 30. The educational maoliinery is obviously 
gravely defective. Teachers,.’ofllcials, the general 
public, are unanimous on the point. ““ We found ” 
(says Lord Curzon, of the investigations during his 
term as Viceroy) “Primary Education suffering 
from divergence of views as to its elementary func¬ 
tions and courses, and languishing nearly every¬ 
where for want of funds. In Secondary Education 
we found schools receiving the privilege of recogni¬ 
tion upon most inadc(iuate tests, and untrained 
and incompetent teachers, imparting a course 
of instruction devoid of life to pl'pils subjected to a 
pressure of examinations that encroached upon 
their out-of-school hours, and was already begin¬ 
ning to sap the brain power aswell as the physical 
strength of the rising generation. Inferior teach¬ 
ing im^Secondary schools further has this delete¬ 
rious effect, that it reacts upon College work and 
affects the whole course of University instruction, 
of which it is the basis and starting-point. We 
found these schools in many cases accommodated 
in wretched buildings, and possessing no pro¬ 
vision for the boaifling of the pupils. . . . We 
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tb«ind ifl some ot tne alBHated colleges a low 
standard of teaching and a \pwer of learning, 
ill-paid and insufiicj/i^t teachers, pupils crowded 
Hfgciher in insanitary ouildings, the cutting dowji 
of fees in the ftiterest of e^#l commercial com- 
l¥itition, and nianagementV>n unsound principles. 
Finally, ^^omi^g t» the Universities, we found 
courses of stud’' *id a syste^n of tests which 
were lowering the quality while steadily increasing 
the volume of the human output; students driven 
like sheep from lecturc-room to lecture-room and 
examination to examination ; text-books badly 
chosen, degrees pursued for their (ommercial 
value, the Senates with overswollcn numbers 
selected on almost every principle but that of 
educational fitness, the Syndicates devoid of statu¬ 
tory powers—a huge system of active but often 
misdirected efforf over whicli, like some evil 
phantom, seemed to hover the monstrous and 
maleficent spirit of ‘Cram.’”' 

5^ 31, To find fault w ith the principle of secular 
ediltation in India on the score of the quality of 
the products of an admittedly unsatisfactory 
secular system would be as unjust as to abuse 
the principle of religious education on the groiv'd 
that in India it, too, is found to be full of 
similar defects. (In both ^ses the shortcomings 

' Speech at the Simla Educational Conference, September 20, 
» 905 - 
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are largely due to the inadequacy of equipment; to 
deal with so huge a mass of human beings.)^Of 
such deficiencies in the im^sionary schools and 
qolleges there is no lack W evidence. 
of our colleges t^nd schools ” ^eays the Rev. 
W. E. S. Holland^ arden of the Oxford aqd 
Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad.) “are failing ade¬ 
quately to realize th^ir uniqi^j possibilities as an 
evangelistic agency among the more cultured 
classes. The reason lies in the ghastly pressure of 
secularization which results from disastrous under¬ 
manning of mission colleges. In a typical case, 
three missionaries have to work a college and 
$chool of looo students. Lecturin^^ and adminis¬ 
tration leave neither leisure nor strength for per¬ 
sonal contact with the students.”* 

S 32. Of course all our educational work in 
India, Governmental and mii^ionary, is in a 
special sense experimental. It is tentative, and 
liat}lc to frequent revisions and reversals of policy, 
to a higher degree than similar work in white 
countries ought ever to be. “ The modern system 
of edircation in India is still in its infancy, and 
wh^t it will grow to remains to be seen. The 
ppsent is a time of intellectual revolution and 
change, when new ideas are coming into collisio?^ * 
with the habits and ^•‘aditions of centuries, and 

' Pan-Anglican CongMSs A’eport, 1908, Vot V, p. 31. See aJso 
the quotations 00 pp. 7* 73, supra- 
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th* new wine is biirsting the old bottles. In such 
an ^rge of. transition, when Eij^Ushmen, who do 
not understand ti e genius of the Hast, are at- 
"h »i»^ing to create a system of education for 
Indians, who di> not unc’erstan^ the genius of the 
\yest, it would be unreafiyniable to expect i<Je.U 
. erfection .and we ought not to be disappointed if 
we find that the re|ults, wOether intellectual or 
moral, arc not wholly satisfactory.”' 

S 33 ‘ Not least among the drawbacks under 
which college teachers labour is the necessity they 
are under, as a consequence of the victory of Lord 
Macaulay and the Anglicizers over the Orientalists, 
of striving t<f impart their knowledge through 
what is to their pupils a foreign language. Com¬ 
paratively few of the students are confident mas¬ 
ters of English, and probably very few indeed arc 
capable of in English. Yet practically 

all their instruction comes to them by way of 
lectures delivered in English and books written in 
English, and they are required later to disgorge 
their knowledge in English for the benefit of 
examiners. Naturally they tend to devou th<fir 
energies to memorizing notes, and often with 

grotesque results.- 

» 

' The Bishop of Madras, “ Higher Education in India, " 
The NineUenlh Century, January 1005.* 

^ I was oacc examining a ctass^ studenls in Greek History 
(rather an outrageous subject fur an Indian ('ullegc !) and was 
particularly struck with the excelicnce. ten regards both matter 
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§34. The ‘‘advanced” insfruction given in 
the Indian Universities is inappropriate/or nearly 
all good purposes’ except that of supplying 
Government clerks and m ffior officials. Beint^ 
ihappropriate for ^ood purposes serves instead 
some very bad purpose^. 

When we framed our University schemes and 
threw our courses opt*ai—very cheaply-—to all who 
chose to avail thtmselves of them, we did not 
guarantee that all who passed through the courses 
would profit, economically or politically, in con- 


at«U manner, of one candidate's answers. Thrci- out of four 
qiirstiojis won* answcrc<l a<linirably. But the fourth bcjfan with 
the startling slatomcntth.it “Grooic is a l.'Uj<l,of pi niiistil.ts and 
i&l.ands lot to Iho Greeks by the sea-f.irming pco|jlo." c.arcful 
comparison with other answers I was .able to n-conslruct the 
lorturoi's diotalod note, which this industrious youth had hoard 
mistily, copied down hastily, .md painslakiiigly loarnod by heart. 
“ Tho f.ici Ih.il Grooio is l.irgcly maih- uj) of poninsui.'ts ami 
islamls led to tho Gjoeks bcvoining a s<-a-^riug pcoplo." (Similar 
absurdities might <if course be quoto<i from the answers of exam¬ 
inees in Knglaml; but liaidly, I think, fiom the papci s of student^ 
whef show in the rest ol their work unmistakable Ihoioughncss 
and what looks like really high ability.) 

' Sir Henry Cr.iik even goes so far as to describe it as fitted 
“ to develop all that is worst in the Oriental mind.” • 

In all .\rts Colleges t.aken together, (he average fee rc.alized 
in 1901-2 was Ks.57.5, in 1906-7 Ks.Oo.i (say per annum. 
Mr. Principal Selbj, however, argues [JCusf and Wi'sf, Bombay, 
November i<)Oi) that not only is the cost of higher education 
fai*f;- consiilerable when one takes into account average Indiaij 
incomes, but the Indian parent bears a larger proportion of the 
expense of education tUailuhe parents ol sucli boys in England as 
arc capable enough to win^jllege scholarships. (^The average 
income |)cr head in rndia sefm$ to be between 20 and 30 rupees 
per annum : in England«^40 to ^^50 per annum.) 
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sequence. So we* assert. But what is the use of 
such assertion? The Indian is not accustomed, 
as have been accustomed fo^ generati»\as, to a 
4 ^vernmental policyHjf Itn's^ez-faire^ a policy of 
allo^ng each^f us ,'o find hij> true competitive 
level, and of washing th^* hands of all conse- 


'Mences. 

• « 

No one in Kngland woult^ dream of abusing 
the Principals of our Techmcal Schools, or 
even the County Councils that give Technical 
School Scholarships, because all wlio go through 
the Technical courses do not succeed in getting 
appropriate appointments at an ad(“(|uatc salary. 
But the Indiar^is accustomed to think of Govern¬ 
ment as essentially paternal. His rulers in the 
distant past may hav’^e been wicked rulers, some¬ 
times, but then, such things as wicked parents 

are not unknown, even in the communistic 

w • 

village. The Englishman is the successor of 
these paternal rulers. “ He is our father and 
our mother,” and it is his business to prevent his 
people from wasting their substance in unremu- 
nerative education. The British Raj has^taken 
the place of the Hindu deities. It has even 
become responsible for flood and famine. Anfl if 
>it«cannot, like Providence, harness the rainstoil'h 
and control the rivers, it can »at least—it ought 
to, and it must—give just \jmpeijsation for the 
damage that rain or drought may do. How much 
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more must it deal with poverty' induced by study 
at Government schools I * 

The English Government has been supplying 
its trusting subjects with an inappropriate acadjsi};^ 
training. It has ipsct the equilihrium of supply 
and demand in the cle^.cal labour market. It has 
openly, wilfully—so the Indian must,think—led 
guileless youths astrjty. It has neglected a public 
duty, the duty cfi paternal watchfulness. Is it 
matter for wonder if its indifference to an obvious 
duty should have begotten in the sufferers an 
angry desire to repudiate the claim of the rulers 
that it is the duty of subjects to be loyally obedient ? 
As an Indian M.P.- puts it: “ Yok may give as 
many moral precepts as you like in class-rooms; 
you may have your missionary classes and Sunday 
schools for religious teaching even ; but, if you do 
not provide the students with t|je necessary train- 

' “It was easy to predict llial our well-meant efTorts to dis- 
scrAinate Western cultuio would have certaii* definite and unde¬ 
sirable results. Kducalion beinii’ rej^arded as a step to (.jovcrnnient 
employment, the transition was natural to the sint^ular faith that 
Government employment must be found for all who wera edu¬ 
cated. The native miml, for all its subtlety aiul culencss, is often 
robustly and almost terrifyingly ilUi};ic.il. The native miiul has 
never been able to discern clearly between two propositions. All 
native employees of the Goveniment must be edueated, ami all etlii- 
cahiid natives must be employees of the Government. That mental 
obtusity lies at the root of all the unix'.st which makes itself most 
audible in Eng-land” (Mr. Justice Ueaman, “The Situation in 
India," T/tf Empire Rrvie'^^fvhrwAvy 1909). , 

Sir Mancherjee' Bhowiuttfjfree, of the Royal Colonial 

InslitMte, March 190S. ^ 
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ing for earning tlfcir livelihood, a good deal of 
your teaching will go wrong, and you will fail to 
makegood citizens of them.” * 

.^We have made dis^ntent justifiable in the eyes 
of Tfiftian students. Further than that, we havd 
made it effectively articulag;. The training that 
.:hould have turned out a capable clerk has suc¬ 
ceeded. It has turned out ?|omething requiring 
much more skilled *preparationt than a clerk—a 
seditious journalist, an eloquent mob orator.- 

' Cf. Mr. S. S, Thorburn’s “ Kducation by NcwspajxT ” in 
The Asiatif Quarterly, July 1902. “ If I .im rif'ht, the < uncUisloii 

seems to me irresistible that our c<Iuc:Uiona] syslcin, as it o|MTalcs, 
cannot tend to make its products contented with llicir lot. It 
suddimly drop.s llftrn with their awakened farultics in chaos. 
Whether they mattire into jfood or bad citi/.ens of the ICnipire is 
left, so far as the Government is concerned, to chance. ‘ A little 
knowicdf'e i.s a dang’croiis tiling,’ and the liltli: they have is 
cnoui'h to j^ive them inflated ideas of their own value. Thus 
‘Younjf India' starts in life with a griev.-incc -Why tlid the 
Government educate hlft on Western lines if Hie end of it was to 
be a full brain and an empty stomach?” Cf. The Edinburgh 
Review, Octoljcr 1907, p. 272: "Some years ag'o an Italian 
priest, the head of a missionary college in India, speaking of the 
number of discontented young^ men that pass throuj^h the educa¬ 
tional mill in his own and in other collef'cs, remarked, * These are 
(he men that cause revolutions among^ us in Italy.' ” 

* In qualification of the above paragraphs 1 mu.Ht qu«tc some 
remarks of Sir Theodore Morison: “ But even if it were proved 
tliat a large number of graduates fail to hnd lucrative employment, 

I should still reject the popular theory that they si)cnd their time 
ii^writing seditious articles, because 1 am convinced that jourfflll- 
ism does not pay. ... I could mention many newspapers which 
are run at a loss, and I have had personal experience of any 
which were a* source of proBt ’* {/mj ^rial in India, p. jooj. 
Sir Theodore Morison, however, is very much an official apolo- 

H 
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§ 35 - “As suitable employment could not be 
provided for ail those educated on Western 
lines, a class of clever and discontented mo'h has 
gradually sprung up which‘'is doing all it can to 
misrepresent and^thwart British aims, to Iimder 

gist, believing, indeed, that«Cpoiogetic.s is one of the important 
functions of government in a country like India [ibid,, p. 107 
et passim). As regards those who sulcced in getting University 
degrees, his statements mdlj perhaps be correct enough. Thus Mr. 
Krishna Chandr.a Roy, in a pamphlet published in Calcutta, 1882 
[High Education and the present position of the graduates of 
Calcutta Vniversity), analyses the occupations taken up, as far as 
facts arc available. Of a total of 1350, whose careers he can 
trace, 528 arc in Government service, 517 connected with law 
(some of these, of course, may also be discontented journalists), 
163 teachers outside Government service, 88 students, and only 54 
in other lines. Similar figures are supplied by Dr. Duncan for 
Madras (see “Education in India,” by the Rev. J. Johnston, in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society, 1883) : Government employment, 
348 ; N.ativc States service, 68 ; law, 92 ; teaching, 118 ; students, 
103; other occupations, 67. But as regards the number of 
partially educated persons who fail to find lucrative employment, 
the calculations of Mr. S. S. Thorburn (sec The Asiatic Quarterly, 
July 1902, “Education by Newspaper'^, seems to show, fairly 
conclusively, that it cannot be small. Of an estimated annual 
90,*aoo who go out into the labour market with some measure of 
secondary education, he calculates that only 2500 (or one in forty) 
can obtain Governmental posts at ij20 a year and upwards. “ The 
great bulk of the educated candidates foi Government employ¬ 
ment *’ (he says) “ must struggle for positions worth less than 
a year; ‘tn point of fact, they eagerly accept clerical posts no better 
paid than are the sepoys of our army.” (Further remarks of Mr. 
Thol bum's on journalistic employment are quoted pp. 157, 158, 
infyi.) Cf. Mr. S. M. Mitra’s Indian Problems, 1908, p. 29 
** Crowds of disappointed, discontented young men have beet 
produced; the annual v%cancics in the Government Services art 
not enough * to go round,' sty that the professions of law, journal' 
ism, and sedition never want for recruits.” Cf. The Edinburgh 
Revirm, October 1907, p. 273 t “ The Mahara'tah of Kashmir, in 
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tht^ regular course of administration and under¬ 
mine its stability, and to transform slumbering 
racial prejudices int^active antagonism and vio- 
l^ntUjatred. ”' 

Similar quotations in support of the conclusion 
hsre drawn might be muAiplicd almost without 

a public speech last July, said that chief c;iu.se of disloyalty 
was the educalion.il sys^ini, which su^t out student.s with 
University degrees, but without occupation. The remedy lay in 
education in the arts ami sciences, and this was the policy which 
he intcn«lc<I to follow in fnlure.” The writer of the (jovcrnmenl’s 
last Quinejuennial Review of the Progress of Ivducation in India 
(1902-7) adopts, however, .'i mote optimistic lone. “It is some¬ 
times stipposed” (he writes, p. 34) “lh;it the output of graduates 
from the Indian Umvei sitics is in excess ot the number tor whom 
there is employment ; and indeed it is very common for }X‘rsons 
who write about (he social and political condition of India to treat 
this supposition as if it wore a demonstrated fact, and to build 
upon it the theory that the presence in the country of a large body 
of graduates seeking employment an<l linding none is the cause 
of some disorders in the State.” He gives the annual output 
of graduates, in all bryndies except law, as^ about 1400, and 
remarks that “ the colleges and secondary schools, if they were 
able to offer salaries sufliciently .attractive, would be capablc^of 
absorbing as teachers nearly the whole of tliis number.” The 
'* i/y" however, destroys .all the cogency of the remark as far as it 
bears on social discontent, lie adds that .a return made in 1903 
showet) that Indians were employed in more than 16,000 posts in 
the public service at a pay exceeding Rs.75(jC5)a month. Wtut the 
fact that the public service had already absorbed the output often 
or twelve years of the University education mill is not in il*sclf 
very consoling, without any figures being given of the averse 
nukibcr of vacancies to set against the continued output. Nor 
must the very high proportion of students who stop short in the 
middle of their University course bc^>rgottcn (see figures quoted, 
p. 69, n., supTBL). % 

* Mr. J. Nisbet, “ India under Crown Government,” The Nine- 
teenth Centuiy^ November 1908. 
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limit But to what extent their grievances h^e 
made the educate natives not merely discon¬ 
tented (after the manner in ^iiich Englishmen are 
prone to show their discontent with their peiisoniCl 
opportunities and ^ith the methods of the Govern¬ 
ment of the day), but also seriously disaffectt^d 
and hostile to British policy, is moire open to 
doubt. “ The education we (give them ” (says Sir 
G. Birdwood, in the Bombay Gazette'^') “unfits 
them for any work required of them in India 
beyond service under the Government and our 
Courts of justice and in the practice of medi¬ 
cine. ... It has disgusted them with their own 
homes, their parents, their sisters, their very 
wives.- It has brought discontent into every 
family as far as its baneful influences have 
reached. . . . My own experience of the edu¬ 
cated classes is that they are fervently loyal, but 
they feel their helpless, humiliating position 
bitterly, and are bitterly discontented and dis¬ 
gusted not with the British Raj, but the utter 
‘cursedness* of the insoluble dilemma of*their 
positibn.” 

Thus we have to face the fact that the system of 
q^.ucation is not only unsatisfactory in itself, con- 

o 

' Quoted in The Ind^n Reviev (Madras), June 1907. 

* This, of course, applieslvcry much more to the Indians who 
are attracted to Bngfland by the advantages of ati English Uni- 
vrrwty education, and while in England catch some glimpses of 
English borne life. 
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sidered as an intdilectua! discipline, and open to 
thf; charge of being still more unsatisfactory as 
lacking in the elcn^ents necessary for moral dis¬ 
cipline ; it is also unsatisfactory in relation to the 
life-careers of those who come under itJ 
Some very cogent remarks upon the whole 
ituation are supplied by Mr. Principal Selby. 

' None of (bese complaints and c>(licism^ is confined lo quite 
•cent writin^fs. In Sir R. Lethliridgc's Eiiucation in India 
18S2) I find, for Inslanco, the following (p. 13,1):—“There nre 
iiosc who Ihinlt that our State coIIokcs annually turn out a num- 
■CT of clisafFected and discontcnu d youn^ men, who breonu- useful 
nd loyal citizens only so lonjf as they can be cinployetl by the 
}overnmcnt, and whose knowlcdjje is in nios.! other cases ready 
o be turned to evil aci ount. Tlicie arc also tlmsc who tliink that 
he necessarily i^iJenontinalional chaiactcr of the education 
jiven in State c»illcj;cs tends lo irrchgion and even to iinmor- 
ilily. And once more there are lliose who think that the rastcsl 
tolution of the <nnk'ii]ty of provi<ling adequate employmcnl lor 
he educated gentlemen of India is to be found in cutting oft the 
iupply by maiming the colleges. ... It may be atlmilled that in 
India, as in every oth^ civilized country of ty< earth, .a provision 
jf the means of high education adeciuate to the needs of the 
country is attended .nid followed by some overr-crowding of the 
more desirable jirofessions. Bui this is an evil that i-verywbere 
else has been found to work its own remedy. . . . Nor are (here 
wanting signs that our Indian University men are beginning to 
appreciate the attractions of other lines of life than those at first 
sought by them.” And Lord Ripon, addressing the University of 
Bombay in 1884, spoke as follows : It seems lo me, ( must con¬ 

fess, that it is little short of folly that wc should throw c-pen lo 
increasing numbers Ibc rich stores of Western learning ; thV we 
Hhould inspire them with European ideas, and bring them vbt Mhe 
cIo.sest contact with English thought; and that then wc should, 
03 it were, pay no heed to the growth of those aspirations which 
we have ou^telves created, and the pride of those ambitions we 
have ourselves called forth. To my mind, %ne of thu most im¬ 
portant, if it be also one of the most #iifficult, problems of the 
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“In other countries(he safs)> “the^ general 
leve! of knowledge and information is fairly 
high. There is pifetty gener^Jy diffused a sh^-ewd. 
common-sense and a keen (A'actical judgment to 
which a man, not^only on his entrance into life 
but also throughout his life, has to approve him¬ 
self. He has to measure hi^ forces against the 
shrewd men of the >j/orld that give distinction to 
the learned professions, and compose the great 
commercial and business interests. All these arc 
disposed to give a fair start to a young man. 
But they will try him by their own tests. They 
will not take him at his own valuation ; nor will 
they regard any distinction which‘he may have 
gained as a student as more than presumptive 
evidence of capacity. The world’s tests are in 
many ways very different from those of the 
University. B^ut in Jndia the graduates of the 
University are the people so far as it is articu¬ 
late—with those who govern, with the leaders of 
the learned professions, with hard-headed business 
men, the majority of them have little or notbjng 
to do. They are, as it were, a little world by 
themselves. On most subjects their information 

Indian Government in these clays, is how to afTonJ such satisfac* 
tioiAr!*^ those aspirations and to those ambitions as may render 
the men who are animated by them the hearty advocates and the 
loyal supporters of'the Bfitislj,'Government ” (Quoted In India, 
IS January. 1904. p. ^o). 

‘ '‘University Education in India," East and W«st (Bombay), 
November 1901. 
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isf unde*»»lhe circumstances inevitably, very im¬ 
perfect, and their dpinions consequently crude, 
yet subjected to no .correction. ‘ When a man 
cannot measure,’ says Plato, * and a great many 
others who cannot measure deo*ire that he is four 
cyibits high, can he help believing what they 
1. y?’ Thit, so fas as education is responsible 
for it, is the secret qf the vague discontent which 
finds' expression in popular Newspapers. Not 
being habitually confronted by intelligence and 
knowledge superior to their own, they come to 
overvalue themselves, to grow impatient of cor¬ 
rection when they do meet it, and to find fault 
with an order^of things in which their claims, as 
measured by themselves, are not regarded as 
rights which society must in justice concede.” 

§ 36. The remedy for the general maladjust¬ 
ment is not easy discover. Mechanical devices 
for reducing the numbers of undergraduates— 
the raising of fees, for example—will not lead'to 
much less suffering, and will certainly not lead 
to amiuch greater contentment with English ideas 
of justice. In any case it is inadvisable to^check 
the spread of what small modicum of enlighten¬ 
ment the present system does supply.’ 

' * ** The benefits which higher educalion lia.s conferred, snuill as 
the progress has been, will be reJklily Lonccd.bJ, and His Excel* 
lency in Coimcil is convinced that any ac(i^ which checked its 
develc^pment would he a serious misfortune. Young men of 
cdttcatioo are wanted in the interests alike of the efficiency and 
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A wider cxtens.on of tecluiical educatioi;) f>is 
^ften urged as a remedy. “A great mistake we 
have been making in India’V'^rites Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir^ editor of the Lafiore 6bserver^) “ is t^t we 
fiave been wearing the cast-off clothes of England, 
as it were, by taking whatever was in vogue jin 
England, without keeping pace with th® progress 
of education in the West, or yrithout thinking how 
much of the Engfish system we really needed and 
how much of it would be a luxury in which a 
poor people like ourselves should not indulge. 
The opening of eyes in this respect I regard as 
a great moral gain, and if it results in giving 
India, at least in the many indigenous institutions 
that are fast springing up in the country, an 
education that would combine the practical side 
of instruction with the ideal, and would supply 


the purity of the administration of the State, for tlic extension of 
primary and secondary instruction and for the development of the 
tra^e, the industries and the resources of the country. And what 
is the supply? The Madras University serves a population of at 
least fifty millions, and yet the numher of g'ra<luatcs in Arts in 
1900 was only 365, while in 1901 it was not more th:in 331, ^nd in 
noye.arjn the past decade has it reached 500. The number of 
students on the rolls of colleges is practically the same now aS it 
was jn 1890-91, and any attempt to make this br.anch of education 
self-supporting or even materially to increase the contribution 
delHfntdcd from those who benebt by it must result in a seriocs 
falling olT in the number of students, which His Excellency in 
Council would vicw*with gravy'apprehensions’* (Extract from an 
official letter written by the Government of Madras,«1903). 

^ India in Transition,’* East and West (Bombay), January 
1907. 
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needs of the agricultural industrial popu> 
latfon as .much as those of the literary and the 
clerical it would nrv»*an a great step in the direc¬ 
tion pf material progress.'* 

One plan has been suggested and partly put 
4jto practice. Studentships for the study of tcch- 
icai processes ha\e been instituted, and picked 
Indians have been <^nt with 'jovernmental money 
to learn practical arts in Eurd^je. But the pro¬ 
spects of success seem very dubious. The ordinary 
B.A. could usually find some form of employment 
for* which his academic career would give him 
some slight advantage. But what career lies 
open to the •Hindu who has studied metallurgy 
or civil engineering ? Will any investor, English 
or Indian, be willing to lend him tlic capital 
with which he may put his knowledge to the 
venture of com^titivc production? Will any 
English firm in India be eager to give him a 
place of trust?' 

’ Thus a Commiticc of tlip Chamber of Comnn rer for lfp|>cr 
Imlta^cxprcsses Itself on the point as folhiws : “So far as the 
organized itxiu.strics of th'^sc provinci.s .tic toix croeil.^it is not 
thoug^ht that specially trained scholars, wlio have iimlcrgonc such 
a course of studies as is contcm|)Ialc<l by the Govcrnnu-fil of 
India’s scheme, would be of any material value. These sludwnts 
viDuld presumably expect to be installed in i>osiii*mH of lnl§t'and 
importance, and as it i.s not con.si<lcrcd that it would l»e possible 
for them in the time at (heir dts|K>Vi] tO K’ain ^ore than a limited 
and circumsaribed accjuaintancc with the pr|ctical details of the 
particular industries they had selected for their studies, it would 
be extremely doubtful that the heads of iAportant conceros would 
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§ 37 ' We are attempting nere to coraelate the, 
educational system as a whole, and more especially 
in its external aspects, with^the possibilities of 
developing a sense of duty, and more especially 
of political duty in^those subjected to its working. 
Incidentally one aspect, again the external aspect, 
of the frequently proposed importing of a Chris¬ 
tian element into it should be ^oted. 

When we talk of the relation between Christian 
religious teaching and the stimulating of a sense 
of political duty, we are likely to overlook the im¬ 
portance of the fact that Christianity is in India 
an imported religion, an alien, an exotic. Now 
allegiance to an Imported, foreign ci*fced is seldom 
fully compatible with a genuine patriotism. In 
Elizabeth’s reign, could a patriotic Englishman be 
a Roman Catholic? Could a patriotic Irishman 
be an Anglicaa? Sometimes, perhaps; but very 

regard them as qualified to replace European experts, ]>osscs.sing 
years of practical experience, in the more responsible appoint- 
meats. On the other hand, the very fact of their being favoured 
by such special selection at the hands of Government as is indi¬ 
cated in the memorandum under consideration would be calculated 
to render them unfilteti in their own estimation for the more 
subordinate positions in mills and factories" [Quinqtt 4 nnial 
Kevittv) of Education, 1902-7, p. 192). In spite of this, how- 
ever, it should be noted that “a European firm, that of Messrs. 
WalfilCe and Co., Bombay, had shown sufficient faith in the 
technical training of Indian employt^s to send home a Hindu, 
employed at thcirlmill ilt Sl^llapur, to go through the textile 
industry course at tlie Mancliester School of Technology ** 
p. 192). The experiment is, of course, still too young for any 
decisive judgment to passed on its practical value. 
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afcly. Can a patriotic Indiaf become any more 
asily (without sacrificing much of his patriotism) 
Christian? Writii.g of Northern India, the Rev. 

F.^ndrews says:' “The intellectual Indians, 
/ho are strong and indepentfint, and who by 
Ijeir character and originality will be the leaders 
the futuge, are n )t troubling themselves about 
he sanctity of the Vgdas or the verbal inspiration 
•f the Quran. . . . Their spiritual nature is at 
)resent absorbed in the prospect of an awakening 
last, of an Indian nationality, of a free and en- 
ightened people, of a deliverance from the night- 
nare of superstition and the tyranny of caste. . . . 
They are the itien in India who arc alive, they arc 
he men who will mould and shape the future. 
5 adly enough, however, these are the very men 
vho are repelled by the present aspect of the 
I^hristian Churcl^ in India. Though Christ is 
/enerated by them, the Church appears the Church 
>f the foreigner, with the great proportion of Its 
:!ergy in the pay of a foreign government and 
acting as State officials. To become a member of 
he Christian Church is to them to become de¬ 
nationalized and semi-European.’’> 

Mr. Andrews is unable to say how far this is 
trfle of other parts of India ; and, indeed, he is 
inclined, it would seem, to^od%Iy hjl statement in 
• • 

* ** The Situation in the East,'* The Etut and the WesU 
October 1907. 
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various directions toy pointing out othei si^ns/>I 
a more hopeful kind. Yet that it is substantially 
true seems clear from the wiNiess of other wViters 
of experience.' 

This fact shoufc be borne in mind whenever 
the issue is raised afresh as to whether it is or Js 
not advisable to introduce something pf Christian 
teaching into the schools qf colleges of India. 
Such a change W educational policy has been 
urged in the past even by non-Christians. As 
quoted by Mr. A. G. Fraser," a Hindu judge 
writes: “The moral education of our youth is 
almost a blank. In missionary schools the Bible 
is taught, but other schools shut that wonderful 
book out. The cry that perpetually assails our 
ears is that Bibic-reading contributes to de¬ 
nationalization and conversion to the faith of 
*■ c 

• Cf. Mr. J. Kennedy’s “The TciKtencie.s of Modem Hindnism” 
(T/iif East and the West, April 1905): “ Amon^ the educated 
classes the duel between Christianity and Hinduism is in part 
a |>alriotic conflict”; and Sir Theodore Morison’s “An Indian 
Renaissance” ( 7 '/if Quarterly KevieTe, April 1906): “What is 
commonly called the bigotry ;ind prejudice of the Maulv^s 5 s in 
many erases only attachment to the old forms of Muhammadan 
society, and ought mure justly to be described :is a quiisi-patriotic 
senUment. . . . Their patriotism is necessarily expressed in terms 
of .religion, because Islam is the name both of a creed and a 
so^iy, and the two ideas of religion and {latriolism are cov^pd 
by a single term." “ For a native of India to accept the British 
religion is to run'^pounttr to <nc prevailing anti-British and pro- 
Indian feeling; it js unpatriotic to become a convert to Chris¬ 
tianity ” (Rev. J. Morrison, d.d., Ncto Ideas in India, 1907, p. 190). 

* The East and the Y/esi, January 1908, p. 39. 
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Je^us. . 4 . A more irrational ^ry it is impossioie 
to conceiv.e. ... As a matter of practical ex* 
pediency it is far better that a few should embrace 
the f%ith of Christ ^than that the bulk of our 
students should lead the life of^practical atheists! 
English education has hitherto done the work of 
' jstruction^so far ais our religious belief is con¬ 
cerned, and it woul^ really a social disaster to 
let religious belief remain in its present state.” 

Here we have a Hindu advocating the intro¬ 
duction of the Bible into the schools. But it 
should be noted that even he brackets “con¬ 
version” with “denationalization.” Others, less 
broad-minded^ are likely to consider, and do con¬ 
sider, the correlation fatal. 
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§ 38. ''T^HE effects of Western e/lucatiuii m 
X destroying in thf minds of Asiatics 
the restraining influences of non-Christian reli¬ 
gions have often been remarked. “The testi¬ 
monies on this point are numerous and worthy of 
respect. Macaulay himself declared that no 
Hindu who has received an English educa¬ 
tion ever remains sincerely attach <?3 to his reli¬ 
gion.’ Many others speak even more strongly 
than this, but it will be sufficient to quote a 
passage written long ago in a Bombay native 
paper, the earnest tone of which proves its sin¬ 
cerity : ‘ Education provided by the State simply 
destroys Hinduism ; it gives nothing in its place. 
It is founded on the benevolent principle of non¬ 
interference with religion, but in reality it ra the 
negatien of God in life. Christians holding a faith 
pur^ and rational in its essentials may receive the 
highest education, and be only the more con¬ 
firm^ in their faith. But education must destre^ 
idolatry, and ^l^te'edutfation in India, benevolent 
in its idea, practically teaches atheism.’ This 
utterance of a nOn-Christian . . . accords only 
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too closely with the personal ^'Xpenence of those 
of who have beeii in India* and have beeh in¬ 
terested in the stude nts of Government schools.”* 

According to Bisl op Wh'tehead, of Madras,* 
secular education “is removeig the old land¬ 
marks, disintegrating family life, sapping the 
foundations of society, and bringing the educated 
classes of India face to face with a moral chaos in 
which they will find no fixed pitnciples of moral 
or social life, and no guarantee even of intel¬ 
lectual and material progress.” “ Purely secular 
instgiction,” writes Mr. Rees,'‘ “is given in our 
schools, and experience shows that this is not 
supplemented*by moral instruction at home, so 
that not only the British in India, but all the 
natives, except those who are themselves the pro¬ 
duct of our system, unite in condemning the results. 
The Indian graduates are too oftei^ youths with¬ 
out any sense of religion or duty to their parents 
or to the State, and almost all of them have fc- 

* Mr. R. Maconachie, “The Desirability of a Definite 

RecoifPiitton of the Rcli>^ous Element in Government Education 
in India,*’ The Asiatic Quarterly, October 1900. Of course, thesr. 
opinions are strong^ly combated by others. See, for instance, the 
discuasion at the E^st India Association reported in the s%mc 
review (pp. 395-404). There Mr. N. B. Waglc (a Hindu) de¬ 
clared that “he was at a loss to understand how Enf^Iish eA]<.i> 
tioff would destroy Hinduism as alleged by Mr. Maconaebte. He 
maintained that English education>instc;^ of (Ubtroying Hindu¬ 
ism, purifies it.^’ ^ 

• Quoted by Dr. Duncan in TJte Asiatic Quarterly, January 

1909. * The Real India (<908), 333. 
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biiKen me rengiorPot tneir roretatnefs.^ Indeed, 
the atmosphere in which they are brought uj^ is 
an inevitable solvent of their own religious, 
social, and economic system, which is destroyed 
fi^hilc nothing replaces it.” Sir A. Wilson says 
(1892): ‘ “It is absolutely true that, so far as the 
spiritual and moral side the young man's 
character is concerned, English education is 
absolutely and aole^iy negat'ive and destructive. 
. . . Although we may be training up from year 
to year batches of young men, intellectually better 
furnished than their fathers were; and though we 
may be turning them out better fitted in some 
respects to fight in the struggle fqr physical ex¬ 
istence, we are turning them out morally poorer 
than they ever were before.” Similarly an Indian, 
Mr. Bishan Narayan Dar (1896):^ “The old 
religion is dying ; the old morality is dying ; the 
bonds of custom and tradition wliicii are the bones 
and sinews of the social organism are dissolving; 
there is death and decomposition all around. For 
all this the secular spirit of the educational system 
is responsible.”* 

“To-day,” says Bishop Myine,* “there are 

^« 2 uoted by the Rev. G. Longridge, Hishry of the Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta (1900), p. XI 5 * 

° Quoted llQ* t 

’ Cf. alNO the quotation pp. 108, 109, supra. 

* Missions to jfindus, 1908. p. 141. Cf. also the quotationt 
given on pp. 121-124 irfra. 
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Governmpnt Universities in ^«i me i-residency, 
cities, and in other ctntres as well; while over 
the whole of India'.here are colleges and schools 
innumerable, in whtth all Western culture is 
brought within the reach of the people. Nor is 
this Western culture cast always, or even gener- 
in ar^ Chrirtian mould. The English 
professors may be^ Christians'; they may be 
absolutely indifferent; they maf teach dogmatic 
atheism. Christian teaching with proselytizing 
intent our Government, it is true, could not give. 
If 4 did it would be false to its pledges, and 
would be in danger of raising a rebellion. But 
the result of <his secular system is an utter up¬ 
rooting and disturbing of the students’ religious 
convictions, while nothing is substituted for them. 
It is the constant complaint of fathers that their 
sons lose all belief in the religio*is systems of 
their ancestors, and are offered no other to re¬ 
place them.” * 

* Cf. the followinff account of the elTects of WVstem eciuc.'ition 
in Eg'yiJt“The trulli is that, in passing; thioujjh Uic Knropean 
educational mill, the younp Kjjyptian Moslem loses Ins Isl.imism, 
or, at all events, he loses the best part ol it. He cuts him¬ 
self adriA from the sheet-anchor of his crceil. lie no lor:iq;er 
believes that lie Is always in the presence of his Cre.afor,^ to 
whom he will some day have to render an Hcconnl of his uiJIohs.^ 
. Moreover, in losing his I.slamism. the cducaVed E^’yptian 
very rarely makes any approach (^ward>-Chri^lanitj . . It is 
doubtful whether the price which is being piml, or winch, at all 
events, may have to be p.-*id for introducing I^ropean civilization 
into these backward Eastern societies, isaalways recognized so 
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S 39. If the I^ndu system of morjility — the 
morality of caste—be no better than Bishop Myine 
has elsewhere described it,K^e action of secular 
education in destroying ib need not be greatly 
deplored. How far the institution of a large 
number of rival colleges, staffed exclusively by 
missionary teachers, would bring about a different 
set of consequence^ is open to question. Here, for 
instance, is a stidement, by a Burmese adherent of 
Buddhism, of the consequences of the spread of 
Western education in Burma in undermining the 
respect of the young for the national religion and 
its high ethical teaching. The blame, however, 
it should be noted, is laid rather cn the religious 
than on the secular schools. “ Western education 
is obtained in Government and in missionary 
schools, and it follows that parents who can afford 
the expense send their children to those schools. 
As missionary schools are more numerous than 
Government schools, the number of children attend- 

fully as it should bf. The material benefits derived from Euro¬ 
peanization are unquestionably great, but as regards the ultimate 
effect, on public and private morality the future is altogether 
uncertain. European civilization destroys one religion without 
substituting another in its place. It remains to be seen whether 
t^e code of Christian morality, on which European civilization ts 
can be dissociated from the tc.aching of the Christian 
religion. This question can only be answered by generaliona 
which are now^nborr. Fol the present, there is little to guide 
us in any forecaA* as to wlial the ultimate result will be" (Lord 
Cromer’s Modem Egypt, 190S, Vol. II, pp. 230, 231). 

* [bid., chapters vt>-vii. See quotations pp. 43, 44, supra. 
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in^ denoyiinational schools i^A^eat. Government 
schools, at least, are,neutral, snd if our sons are 
not taught Buddh'^m there, they are also not 
trugh^any other fA-m of religion. With the 
missionary schools the case i^ vastly different; 
there, our sons and daughters are taught the 
r'hristian reUgion whether they like it or not. In 
fact, it is part of their curriculum ; they have to 
read Christian books; they h#ve to study the 
Bible. Worse, they are made to believe that the 
religion of their parents is all wrong, good for 
nothing, sinful ! The unavoidable result is that 
some are converted to Christianity, which they 
never well gsasp, and never properly practise 
others imbibe a kind of contempt, not seldom un¬ 
known to themselves, for Buddhism ; they feel a 
repugnance to perform their duties and to go to 
monasteries ; the^ have no longer any respect for 
their clergy, 'fhe reason of it all is that they have 
not, from the beginning of their studies, maste.s 
who are Buddhists. It will easily be understood 
that \vhen such boys come to the estate of man 
they will not take any interest in the welfare of 
their religion ; nay, they will laugh at the idea ; 
some are already doing so. Is not this the he- 
gianing of the downfall ? All parents, have re¬ 
marked how different ar^ the m^rity of our 
children from their fathers and pothers; they 
seem to have forgotten the beaiMiful tradition of 
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love and respect landed down to us from Umi 
immemorial; respect to the aged, to their parents 
to their teachers. The little^earning the>^ hav( 
seems to turn tlyjir heads ^altogether; th,ey be 
come fops, act foppishly, and, what is worse, for 
get to respect those to whom respect is due. 41 
are not yet like this; we S|X*ak of l*he majority. 
This change is rigljtly attril^uted to the education 
received in the (Jovcrnment and, above all, in the 
missionary schools.” ^ 

§ 40. We need not lay too much stress on this 
contrast between present-day absence of lov^ and 
reverence, and the state of things that existed in 
the golden days of the last generation. Our own 
parents have in most cases told us the same tale 
about ourselves. But two distinct questions are 
raised by these passages: Firstly, do the admit¬ 
tedly secularizing effects follow on the teaching 
of missionary as well as of Governmental schools? 

‘ Translated from a native pamplilet for the Ca»e(te, 

and quoted in Indian Education (Bombay), July 1907. It may be 
of interest to quote the report of the Director of Public Instruction 
for Burma i “ If the ofiiccrs and persons who ailmire tWt ancient 
met)io}ls of the Pongyis were to be left dependent upon them for 
the supply of subordinates, they would rapidly arrive at a better 
a|vprcciation of their practical value. What is worth retaininjf In 
t^c ^monastic system is the respect for authority, the moral influ¬ 
ence of grave and reverend monks who have forsworn the p^inps 
and vanities of the world, and the intellectual culture consciously 
or unconsciously .produced Isy the study of a dignified classical 
language, which Vi moreover, the vehicle of the people’s religious 
aspirations. But for practical life a more concrete, regular, 
definite education is essential ” {Quinqtunnial Revirtty 1902-7). 
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an< 3 ^ secapdly, are" these secubrizmg ettects, lor 
minds such as the Indian^ predominantly good 
or e\^l ? In disciffesing the latter question, we 
must ^jggir in mind tHe habitual Oriental divorce 
of ethics from religion ; and also the Hindu con- 
fqsion of caste regulations with morality. 

Mr. R. Paranjpye, Principal of Fergusson 
College, Poona, wriUis as foHows: “ It is my de¬ 
liberate opinion that the seculartzation of educa¬ 
tion in India is one of the wisest steps taken 
by Government, and it is this which is leading 
onwacds with ever-increasing speed to the crea¬ 
tion of a nationality in India. There are defects 
—some of thevn grave defects—in the system. liut 
secularization is certainly not one of them. 

“Curious arc some of the grounds on wliich 
the writer of the article condemns the present 
system. One o^them is, for instance, the fact 
that Indians are gradually drifting from a dog¬ 
matic belief in their ancient religions. A good 
case may be made even against this alleged fact. 
One seed only mention the ground that is being 
gained by new religious sects, like the Brajimos, 
the Arya Samajists, the Theosophists, etc. Thest 
all point to a closer examination of ancient j'e* 
li^ious beliefs in the light of modern Jfnowftdgi 
and philosophy.* If crucFt* superst'^ous practice; 

* “Christianity,'* writes Mr. J. Kennedy^'The Tendencieto 
Modern Hinduism,'* The East and the Vest, April 1905), “ha 
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are no longer blinlly followed, can we* call 
a great loss to the people in general? It may, 
of course, be very uncomforfable for sentimen¬ 
talists, who delight in an3^hing that m* only 
sufficiently old, to see that such material for the 
indulgence of their sentimentalism is gradually 
being lost. It may be rathei*hard t<% the official 
who found it much easier to rule over people 
accustomed to unquestioning obedience, to have 
to do with men who can reason. If there is at 
all a spirit of militant Hinduism abroad, it is 
one which claims for pliilosophic Hinduis'.t its 
proper place among the serious solutions of the 

pcnctnitcd much more docpiy anionj,'- th<- ccluc?i<rd ihan amonp 
the masses, althoujjh amonif the masses Christi.inUy works con¬ 
version, iuul only reformation amon^'- the t'lite." . . . “ Religion 
is a matter of perennial interest in India, and there is a class 
which finds it vitally important to reconcile Western science, if 
not Western relii^ion, with its own traditions. The declared a<lhe- 
rents of the new sAiools of thought are nc^ vt’ry numerous—they 
do not probably number onc-tenlli of the class in question—but at 
IcajBt an equal number arc seriously enpaped on the same pro¬ 
blem." Comparinjf twentieth-century India with the Roman 
Empire of the first two centuries, the same writer says (The 
East and the West, October n)04) : “In India we have a^iimilar 
revival of the rclijfious spirit, a similar predominance of indi¬ 
vidual Uilief, the exaltation of a Hindu nationality which has a 
relieious philosophy for its root, a rejuvenated philosophy which 
attempts to be both universal and antique. New moral ideas are 
takhi]^ shape, and the masses are bccominjr respectable, if the 
gods arc to moralize. . . . It Ls popularly supposed that efir 
rule in India makes entirely ^'or scepticism and materialism, 
although this is con^adic^ed by the whole trend of Indian thought 
and literature. I ^all have accomplished my ptfrpose in this 
essay if 1 have shown ^hat English rule makes for a revival of 
the religious spirit." 




it9 

gi;^t pro.blems of'-the wurid. ar^d is not content 
witfi having its beliefs classed ^mong the curious 
data St only for l^eories on aboriginal beliefs. 
Far from the absencetof any struggle in giving up 
cherished beliefs, we know Averal wlio have 
passed tbaough serious intellectual trouble before 
'hey gave up their beliefs in favour of agnos¬ 
ticism, and some who, not being satisfied with 
the negative creed of agnostics* have reverted to 
Vedantism and other philosophic systems. Com¬ 
pared with the number of Indians who can easily 
reaci^ something better and more serious than 
current fiction, we believe that the circulation 
in India of# the works of Tyndall, Huxley, 
Spencer, Mill, Morley, Clifford,' and others will 
come out to the credit of educated Indians. 
Even supposing that educated Indians do drift 

* The selection of^lUhors should be nolrd. To fhe c«Ui< ate<l 
Indian these, wilff a few other naiiirs, rcpresi-nt Knx:tish litcr"- 
turc. How tlifFercnt would have been the “ s«*< ul.iri/.iii);'' cfTecl 
if the representative names had been, sny, Ittiskm. Mmi-r^on, 
Thoreau, Carlyle, Seeley, Sidgwick, aiul C. Lowes liickinson (to 
take a somewhat haphazard ^roup of non niiho<lox writers). It is 
curiou* how the inttuence of the Spem er-Miii K^oup has s< eminjjly 
reached its highest point in India a •'•ftvr educated 

Englishmen have ceased to pay attention to them, .and A a time 
when their prestige is alreaily waning among our own artisan 
classes. (A survival of certain confused ideas of man's relation 
t^ the State, which have come down Irom Herbert Spen^ ri will 
account also for many of the eccentricities of the friends 

of India" in the House of Co^imons^ wiiho# the ncres.sity of 
imputing to*them either unscrupulous popt^rity-mongcring or a 
maUcious love of mischief-making, as m^ves for their erratic 
activitiea) 
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away , from religion and gror# indifferent aboiit 
it, can anyone regard the subjects that have taten 
its place in their minds as any^e less important? 
Other matters, says the article, such as iwlitics, 
or social reform, ^or the progress of their com¬ 
munity, assume greater importance in their eyes. 
The greater the importance tthese subjects get, 
the better, say I. There is arising among all 
educated people (»a 'greater desire to see some 
correspondence between words and deeds, and 
even militant Hindus are constrained to use 
halting language in depreciation of social ref'jrm, 
knowing full well that social reform is bound to 
come from the spirit of the times. All that they 
can say is that political reform should precede 
social reform. It is due to absence of religious 
education in its dogmatic form—without which 
form, I believe^ religious education is bound to 
be altogether a failure, even in the opinion of its 
staunchest advocates—that such reforms as sea* 
voyages, widow-marriages, widows’ homes, are 
meeting with sympathy even from orthiodox 
people.”* 

§41. We have to realize, then, that such 
education in India as is nominally connected 
with V^iligion (other than Christian) is in most 
cases, owing 'largeljr to the character of the reli¬ 
gions of India, ^practically non-ethical. 'Christian 
> Indian Edoisfltion (Bombay), March 1907. 
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tecLGhjng Arith its distinctively t^hical character has 
awakened the miiy^s of Indians to this cardinal 
truth, and we find men calling out for some form 
of teacLwig (usually conceived As religious) which 
will embody an ethical training. Quite commonly 
it is the educational policy of the Government that 
♦s blamed for the break-up of the restraining 
ideals by which the j^juth of hid^a was previously 
inhuenced ; and the thoughts of reformers run 
back to an imaginary golden age, before the days 
of secularizing universities, when a noble system 
of !]ffbrals was faithfully observed by the pre¬ 
decessors of those whom we are turning into 
immoral atheists. But whatever the ultimate 
cause, the demand for religious instruction is 
widespread. Thus Sir W. W. Hunter writes: 
“I found from taking the evidence of 193 wit¬ 
nesses througih<Rit India, as Pre^sident of the 
Education Commission, that these leaders were 
unanimous in lamenting the absence of religious 
teaching in our State schools, in every province 
of thS Indian Empire.”' “To-day” (says Mr. 
A. G. Fraser-) “parents feel that chara<!ler is 
lost sight of in the curriculum, and they mtist 

9 Quoted, The East and the West, January Thw 

reader, however, should note tb$ suj^^Tcstcd cAf>lanation of thi.' 
native deman^ for religious education put forward in the footnote 
to pw 76 supra. 

* ** Education in India and Ceylon,” '.}ie East and the Wes( 
January 1908. ' 
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choose for their sjns either the mate^al pjpdSi- 
perity and position which may^ollow in the train 
of a Western education with its accompanying 
atheism, materialism, and denationalization, or 
remaining Indian choose ignorance and idleness, 
for the ancient schools are almost gone.” 

§ 42. What we have first to alk then is, 
whether this lively sense of the ethical deficiencies 
of the present system is due to a real falling away 
from nobler things, or whether it is owing to the 
contact with Western ideals (not clad necessarily 
in a Christian garb, but certainly informlJ by 
the Christian spirit) that the conscience of the 
better among the Indians has been’so awakened 
that they have at last become aware of grave 
shortcomings which have never been absent in 
Indian social life, and more especially in the 
Oriental trainfng of the young.’ • 

In favour of the former view may be quoted, in 
addition to the remarks of Sir W. W. Hunter 
and Mr. Fraser (just cited), and the passages 
given on pp. 110-113 supra^ the following “para¬ 
graphs, which lay stress on deficiencies of the 
present system believed to be absent from the 
earli€»c^ 

^^The tta< 4 jtional ide^of Education in Indians 
gbased on reverence for the teacher, whose word 
'as law, and wl o was almost worshipped by his 
helas (pupils). It the pupils did not live together 
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they actually did in the case of the Sanskrit 
tj/p—they lived ii^such cont%uity to the j^ru 
teachfcr) in their own villages that they were 
ilwaysonder his perfonal supe|visionf and prob- 
ibly also resided with their parents or guardians, 
aince the great development of the Education 
departments this j^rinciple of personal super- 
/ision» which prodi^ed suclj reverence for the 
eacher, has been abandoned (?r treated as un* 
important. The numbers attending the sch(x>ls 
and colleges have increased so enormously that 
pers^^l supervision, though more necessary than 
before, has become almost impossible.^ 

“In varying degrees in the different educa¬ 
tional centres the Indian pupil is treated as if he 
was an Englishman, in that his own environment 
is largely ignored, and all that is truly Oriental in 
his life left uny^^rpreted and undeveloped. And 
when religion and ail his old traditions and his¬ 
tory are neglected in his curriculum, the pupil 
not unnaturally receives the impression that they 
are imimportant and despised. Thus students 
are freed from the religious and st>cial restraints 
of old India, and, in Sir William Hunter’s >vord^, 
are left ‘without discipline, without contentment, 
a^d without God.’”^ 

* Mr. S. M. Mitra. Indian t'roOlems, i«ioo, ii. 

* Mr. A- Cf. Fraser, “ Education »n and Ceylon,'* TTit 

'Sasf and tht West, January >908. The^resideot of the Pro. 

Conference annually held tn MadraS is reported as wgxnff 
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^*Our Indian education is" creating* an im¬ 
mense class for wlJbm it has largely loosened the 
authority and obligation of the^ast, and who with 
quickened intellec|pai capacities crave for^ career 
which we cannot afford to open, for lack of that- 
moral fibre which we have failed to supply them, 
in the place of what they hav^lost. Such a situa¬ 
tion is charged withj>eril; a^d it cannot possibly 
stop there. We ifiust go on to furnish those moral 
and spiritual forces which alone can supplement 
and justify our education.” * 

§ 43. In favour of the contrasted view, ^lich 
ascribes the widely felt dissatisfaction with the 
moral shortcomings of the present »/stem to the 
awakening of a previously dormant social con¬ 
science in response to the unobtrusive moral 
element in this very system itself (acting in con¬ 
junction with other Western inf^i^ces), we may 
refer the reader to such dicta as that of Mr. Rau 


tlie need for a ref’<)rfno<l sy>f»;ni of education for hoys and i^irls on 
nation.il lines nut in opposition to, but distinct from, the Eng^ltsli 
system. “They were deeply gtateful to (.Jovernmonl ftfr what 
they hajc done in the cause of rduc.ition. Western thou^^hl and 
Western civilization have conferred on tlicm the jfreaf blossinjj' 
th*i» their eyes have been opcneil, and they can sec what is needed 
to inaui^irate a system of education whicii will build up the national 
life. system the Enjjlish lanffiiajje would not hav^a 

prcdominan^jilh^e. In any syst^n of national education rcligicms 
and moral training mustftfind a proper place, for ' education with¬ 
out a religious basii^ like building a house without foundations ’" 
{Th« Edinburgh Rtvu'y, October 1907, p. 285). 

• Rev. T. E. Slater'^uoted by Mr. A. G. Fraser). 
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(quoted, Qp. 55, $ 6 *supra). The following passages 
givfe the same general impre^ion :— 

“The necessity of co-operation, larger tolera¬ 
tion, arid larger syAipathy hfji already dawned 
upon the Muslims, and with their newly awakened 
consciences it is but natural that new visions 
should float-^before tliem and new ambitions should 
stir them to activity.,. . . [Sy Syed Ahmed Khan 
(founder of Aligarh College)] laift greater emphasis 
on the ethical teaching of Islam than on the dog¬ 
matic. He brushed .aside the cobwebs of dogma 
ant^'s^uperstitiun, and brought into prominence 
those maxims and teachings of the Prophet which 
will be received, accepted, and cherished to the 
end of time.” ‘ 

“The younger generation of Mahommedans 
. . . seem to realize the value of co-operation in 
the prosecutior* of national objects. Western 
education has broadened their vision and widened 
their horizon. With a clearer insight into the 
needs and requirements of their people they are 
less inclined to take an optimistic view and stand 
still.”- 

* “ Home education, which is the foundation oji^ll 
education in maturer years, is, as a rule, entirely 

* Mr, S. Khuda Buklish, “'rhe C<;nlury and the 

Musulmans^f India,’' The Asialtc Qturtrrly^ Ajnil 

* Mr. Ameer Ali, “ Indian Rare C’ha.’jacleristic*,,” The Xine- 
teenth Centur^', November 1907. 
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absent in India, and this is ^ for two reasons 
(i) child marnag|s and early maternity(2 
absence of female education. /. . The mothers, 
being, as a rule,|uneducatej, cannot impart any 
moral or social Gaining to their children. . . . 
Nurseries, nursery governesses, and nursery 
education are practically unknown ^ven among 
the richer classes.”' 

S44. Official ifttcrances are usually (and natur¬ 
ally) couched in an optimistic vein. Occasionally, 
however, we find less complaisant expressions of 
opinion in the Governmental communicatioj^n^and 
reports. 

Thus, from the report on secondai'y education 
in the United Provinces: “The complaint is 
often made that the education given in our 
schools leaves a good deal to be desired on the 
moral side; apd thoughtful anc^.gbservant men 
express uneasiness at the decay of good manners 
arvl the deterioration of conduct."' - 

Similarly from Madras: “A more serious 
matter is the neglect of attempt at character- 
buildipg as a part of the school education. 
O.nportunities for this are not, of course, Jio 
plentiful as in England, where so many secon¬ 
dary schoqis are board^ing schools, but it ts 

* “Indian Economic Questions: Education,” b]^a Native of 
India, The Asiatic fjkarferiy, April 1903. 

• Quinfvenuiai 1902-7, p. «i. 
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feared that tittle tdvan^ge is taken of such as 

d6 ^xist.** ^ 

And from the G^ntral Provifices : “It appears, 
then, that the success of all the existing aids to 
discipline and mora^ training A very incomplete. 
Nor can much be expected from the study of moral 
text-books of the type of yExup's Fablcxy or even 
from biographies.- There is always wanting the 


• Ibid., p. 8i. 

* The diflicuUy of convojln^ unohtruiUvi- but elTectivt* monil 
tcnchin); by way of biographies of jjreat m« n sc«-tns almost in¬ 
superable in India, l.ives i)f Western hiTOcs are quite unsuitable, 
postulating as they do the absence of caste, and assiiminff ctm- 
sequ?Vtly opportunities of nsintf by self-help and achieving- great 
things 111 defiance of a hostile enviionmenl. Tin- soi lal atmo¬ 
sphere is too alien to make the tales of any j>ersonal v.iluc. The 
same, howcvc?,*Hoes not apply to New Testament biogi aplues. 
These ought to appeal with more force to the Iiuhan than to the 
English schoolboy. 

As Ix-aring on the ilifTuuUies <luc to the diffeicnt social envi¬ 
ronments ol teachers aiul taught, the following ii'marks are 
worth considerntion :—“ But, indivnliially, (his m w ciliic.ition has 
producetl another moral result. It has giv* n birth to a cer¬ 
tain unreality of character and unhealfhiness of mom/ senlimcnl. 
It has fiUeil the of its recipients with high ctinc.ii prin¬ 

ciples and broad liberal rules of social life, to wht* h their d.^ily 
habits ami ways of life furnish no counterpart, 'i hey are chaintsl 
to traditional us,agcs whiih they cannot lircak through without 
seriou.s"’|>crsonaI injury to themselves. Hence it h.-ipjwns that 
they propound, on the jdatform or in ncvvspapei articles, high 
moral and social ideas which they fail to live by m the dorncslie 
•and social circles. . . . Thus it is a life of unn-ality whicli m ny 
of them arc forced to live. It i.s my solemn ronvicdion that this 
ny>d« of sop-throwing to the wounded con.seiem «• m.'ty tem^r .»ri1y 
disguise a man's weakness from-other eyes, but ''^inevitably f'lils 
in the end to give peace to the soul or li^ the man to the dignity 
of manhood ■* (Mr. Siva Nath Sa.stn, “ E^tglish Kdut:ntion in 
Bengal," East and West, Bombay, March «903). 
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inspiring influence of a definite spirit. I firmly 
believe that so long as our teaching df morjillty 
and discipline in Indian scho^s has no basis in 
religion, we may go on talking about schoof disci¬ 
pline, but we shal never hafe it.”* 

§ 45. The more usual oflicial view is repre¬ 
sented by the following passages.^ We begin 
with the report of the Education Commission 
of 1882 (President,*Sir W. W. Hunter):— 

“ Of the morality of our ex-students question 
has sometimes been made; not so much because 
experience justifled an accusation, as be^ifse it 
was presupposed that those who received no 
definite religious instruction musC’’ necessarily 
have but little reverence for a moral law to 
which were attached no divine sanctions. There 
is, however, no reason whatever why a scientific 
education sliquld lower the staiyjard of conduct. 
It is true that such education tends to weaken 
a^d destroy primitive beliefs, and a young man’s 
studies at college are certainly not calculated to 
weaken his appreciation of moral truths.#. . . 
If, again, under the term morality we include 
those qualities which tend to the general welfare 
of a people, then in a larger sense has the highly 
educated native vindicated his claim to our Re¬ 
spect. Foi*'it is ^e whose enterprise and enthu- 


Jhid., p. Si. 
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siasm ha^ done much to rouse self-eft'ort in educa¬ 
tion, and whose munificence b .s not seldom made 
that possible. It is he who has created the native 
press in its most i-telligent ' rm. His are the 
various societies, literary and scientific, societies 
for religious and for social reform. To his activity 
it is due tl^it vernacular literature is so rapidly 
multiplying its utility. From his number have 
come men who have guided thi policy of Native 
States at critical times, and filled with dignity 
important offices under the British Government. 
Stii) desirous as we are fully to acknowledge 
the g^d effects of collegiate education, we do 
not shut Ofts»eyes to certain deficiencies of result 
and certain positive evils ascribed to various 
defects of system. We cannot affirm that in 
education has been found a sufficient cure for the 
comparative '^L^.ence of lofty modve and of a 
sense of public duty which for hmg centuries 
has been an ad.uitted drawback on so much tbat 
is attractive in the character of the natives of 
India^ We cannot deny that though the standard 
of morality is higher than it was, it is ^till a 
morality based to a large extent upon considera¬ 
tions of a prudential self-interest rather than upon 
2\py higher principles of action. . . . CJn'the 
other hand, however, it must not be jftgotten that 
improvements in this matter, espixially under the 
conditions imposed by the pa'*<t history of the 

K 
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country, must be the work "Dt several genera¬ 
tions. . . . Agaij, those who most fully refcog- 
nize the general improvem^t, ascribe^ it to 
influences of wti(ch education is but one, and 
by no means the most prominent one; though 
to this it may perhaps be replied that it is 
education which has brought about a state of 
mind upon which alone those other influences 
could work. . .,.*Nor, a^in, is there reason 
to believe that collegiate education of the present 
type has any injurious effect upon the life and 
character of the students. On the contrary^ the 
nearly unanimous testimony of those wko have 
had the best opportunities of obsep'i^ig goes to 
show that in integrity, in self-respect, in stability 
of purpose, and generally in those solid qualities 
which constitute an honourable and useful char¬ 
acter, the University graduate is generally superior 
to those who have not enjoyeef the advantages 
which college training confers.’^* 

Alongside this we may place the following from 
Lord Curzon’s Calcutta University Convocation 
Address, 1899:— 

I then proceed to ask the able oflicials by 
whArfl I am surrounded, and whose trained assist¬ 
ance makes* the labour‘of a Viceroy of India a 
relaxation rather than a toil, whether they have 
observed any reflection of this beneficent influence 
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in the quality and character of the younfj men 
who enter into the ranks of t hat is now known 
as the-Provincial Service. And when I hear from 
them almost without lissent tha. there has been a 
marked upward trend in the lionesty, in the 
integrity and capacity of the native oflicials in 
those departgients ot Government, then I decline 
dtogether to dissociate cause and effect ; I say 
that knowledge has not been aUogether shamed 
by her children.” 

M Gile.s (Director of Public Instruction in 
Boniba^^ before the Universities Commission, 
1902 :— 

“ Finally, I wish to place on record my opinion 
that . . . the University has done and is doing 
valuable work, and is producing men who are not 
only occasional^# brilliant scholars,‘but who are, 
on the whole, fairly well-educated, well-mannered, 
and well-conducted. My experience after twenty 
nine years is that our graduates are generally men 
who ai« fit to be public servants, and to take their 
place in the various walks of life, that tlie tendency 
in the colleges and in the students is towards im¬ 
provement, and that the University of HomfiiiV *s 
n<ft behind any other University in Ind'a cither in 
the efficiency of its management or in the suffi¬ 
ciency of its results.” 
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The following is from a Resolution of the 
Government of 101 * 13 , 1904:—, 

“it is almost^ universally admitted that sub- 
,stantial benefits have bee^ conferred upon the 
people themselves by the advance which has been 
made.in Indian education ^within the last fifty 
years; . . . and that there has bebn a marked 
improvement in thti character of the public servants 
now chosen from the ranks of educated natives, as 
compared with those of the days before schools 
and Universities had commenced to exercise ♦heir 

f 

elevating influence.” 

From the Memorandum (1909) eyvoue Results 
of Indian Administration during the past fifty 
years:— ’ 

“Another important factor in this improvement 
[in the administration of justice] has been the 
advance made by the great majority of Indian 
^dges and Magistrates in education, in legal 
training, and in uprightness of character. Nine- 
tenths of the original civil suits, and mo/e than 
three-quarters of the magisterial business of the 
country, come before Indian Judges and Magis¬ 
trates. Fifty years ago few of these officers knew 
English, none of them had obtained a Universjity 
degree, and hardly any had enjoyed any legal 
training. AtHhe present time Civil Judges know 
• [Ca. 4956J 
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English as a matter of course, and many are 
University graduates In arts or law, while in most 
provinces all salaVied magistrates appointed in 
recent years are men educatid i. . . . With the 
improvement in education and salary lias come a 
much higher standard of probity and sense of duty. 
In old days public officers of this class were often 
accused or suspected of cf)rruj>t motives. At the 
present time such accusations against these olficcrs 
are rare. 

*‘^Not only has there been great improv<‘ment in 
character and attainments in these branches t>f the 
publics'^-vice, buta large numberj)f Indian gentle¬ 
men in mo^'v^provinces have evinced their fitness 
for employment as honorary magistrates. Fifty 
years ago an honorary magistrate In n? or there 
discharged a little judicial business; last year 
there were more^ than 3000 honorary magistrates, 
who deal with a great quantity of petty magisterial 
business in tow..s and rural tracts ; their decisions 
give satisfaction in the main ; their procedure is 
fairly •sorrect, and many of them take real interest 
in their public duties.” 

§ 46. With these oflicial paragraphs wc mdy 
set the following :— 

** 1 speak from positive personal experience 
when 1 avir generally, that an educated native, 
when he has had some practical graining, makes a 
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far more useful and far more trustworthy official 
than a man of the qld school/’*^ 

“ Whatever be the source of the new morality in 
India, its presenci and its p'ogress are not to be 
denied. It does not as yet touch the people as a 
whole, but it illumines even now the highest 
intellects and consciences among then?.” - 

“One feature is apparent in educated India to¬ 
day. There is life where before was stagnation. 
The spiritual nature of Indian thinkers and writers 
is absorbed in the prospect of an awakening H^st, 
an Indian Nation, a free and enlightened People, 
a deliverance from the nightmare of superstition 
and the tyranny of caste. . . . Beforc^iat time, a 
note of helplessness and despair ran through llie 
thoughts and writings even of those who were the 
most persistent workers for the good of the country. 
But now educated India is tingling with new life. 
The form taken may be at tin\es extremely crude 
an.d even repellent, but it is life, Ih’e, life 1 

“Sir Auckland Colvin, afterwards Lieutenant- 
Governor of the N.W. Provinces, wrote Jo the 
Pionci^r in 1884 . . . urging that there was as 
much difference between the India of Ellcn- 
borough (1840) and the India of Ripon as there 

’ Kaja Sir Madava Row, FjlHical Opinions, Madras, i89l». 
P- 5 - ” , 

* Bishop Wcildotj, of Calcutta, quoted by Dr. 'Duncan, The 
Asia/ic Quarterly, Janxnry 1902. 

* The Rev. C. F. -Vidrews, North India (1908), p. 192. 
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was betvi^en the London of Queen Anne and the 
London of Victoria. He further expressed his 
opinion thus: ‘While the English mind in India 
has been tempted t*' stand st‘ *, arrested by the 
contemplation of the fruits of its efforts in former 
times . , . the Intlian mind has bern marcliin^^ 
on ea^er an;l anxious to expand its own sphere of 
action, and to do what it, for jts own part, has to 
do. Rapitlly maturinj^ uiuler the influeme of 
j;reat facilities for communicalior., stimulated by 
more fre<|uent contact with Knj^land, and en¬ 
couraged by opportunities afforded during suc- 
cessiv'** '’ears of ])rt)found peace, it has succeeded 
in awaking'jgj tlie consciousness of its own powers 
and the assurance of its own success. 'Idle breath 
lias come into the bones, and they are aliout to 
live and stand upon their feet.’"' 

“'Fhe last nine years of my life in India have 

been spent in the manufacture of tlie B.A. 

My estimate ' his importance in the scheme of 
creation may differ from his own (a view which I 
have /lever thought it necessary to conceal from 
him), but that he is in almost all important re¬ 
spects greatly superior to the majority of the 
generation whom he succeeds, cannot bir seriou.sly 
yenled by anyone familiar with native ^iciety. 
He comes a long way '^I'urt of an ideal standard, 
no doubt*; but what rea.sonablen .*ss was there in 

* Indian Rcvicn\ Dt-cember "J04i p- 
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ever measuring him by such a standar<^ It is a 
legitimate and sufl^ient groun^ for congratula¬ 
tion that he possesses a much greater sense of 
public duty than h^s parents ;*that in the adminis- 
tfation of justice for which they usually took 
bribes, his hands are clean ; and that upon him 
depend the reforms in religiotis belie/ and social 
usage which are troubling the hitherto still waters 
of Indian society-* 1 'hesc are solid merits which 
it is ungenerous not to recognize because our 
fastidious taste kecks at some crudeness in his 
manners, and the licentiousness of his political 
oratory. ” ‘ 

“ It is something to be able to say genera¬ 

tion brought up under the English system that if 
not in an intellectual, at any rate in a moral 
sense, it favourably distinguishes itself from its 
predecessors. ^ It is this moral^ side of the 
character of the Neo-Hindu w^ich '■promises so 
much.”-^ . 

§ 47. But these expressions of opinion, ofTicial 
and unolTicial alike, are necessarily the conclusions 
of very partial information, and often of informa¬ 
tion that has passed through very biassed channels. 

“Jlje men who are really competent to speak 
with any authority on the subject are just a hand-l 

* Sir Theodore Morison', Imperial Rule in India (1699). p. H3* 

** Professor VamWry, Western Culture in Kaitem Lands (1906}, 
p. 203. 
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ful, but ^ery anonymous scribbler must needs 
have his fling at the poor Indian graduate. . . . 
The fact is, the majority of critics, who write and 
speak about Univeri“’tv education and its effects, 
merely echo the sentiments which they obtain aC 
second hand from a few who, probably with tlie 
desire to see^certain existing defects remedi(‘d, lay 
V adue emphasis on them ; and this exaggerated 
view is echoed and re-ecIioed« throughout the 
country by the unthinking multitude. 'Fake the 
criticisms of the Press, Indian and Anglo-Indian ; 
it is the same stereotyped remarks that we notice 
everyv\'r“'e.” ^ 

^ 48. As iegards the contrasted effects (>f mis¬ 
sionary school tcacliing and secular education we 
may quote the following;—“I do not propose to 
dwell at length on ihc thesis that then' can be no 
education of or'^ls in the truest sen^e without 
religion. It is a narrower but sufliciently wide 
proposition slate that as a fact, under the 
Government system of education, no appreciable 
rise in^morality can be observed. IJncloublcdly— 
and we cannot be too thankful for this- undoubt¬ 
edly the system of education pursued in mission 
schools has had a far-reaching effect on the state 
o|' popular morality even among those whcThave 
not openly professed themselves Chrffetians. But 

* Dr. S. Satthianadan, “ Universily K'luc.ition in India," 
Indian Review, Madras, March 1902. 
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I 

this only throws into darker relief the evU wrought 
by the Government ^schools—the^success indeed of 
the one is as mar^ked as the failure of the other. 
Statistics on such a point not to be had, but 
f think it right to give my personal testimony 
that whenever I met any young man in India who 
seemed above his fellows in morality, inquiry 
always, as far as I can remember, elicited the fact 
that he had either been at a mission school or had 
come in some way under the personal influence, if 
not the teaching, of a missionary. 1 do not wish 
to impose my experience on anyone ; it may be 
taken for what it is worth.” ’ 

Similarly: “ P. C. Mozoomdar, oirtne i^ranmo 
Somaj, declared in a public speech, under the 
chairmanship ()f a pronounced anti-Christian 
civilian, that he knew the students of Mission 
Colleges by Jheir having more backbone and 
moral principle, and by their j^eing'more of men 
th^in others. Sir Andrew Fraser, ll.d., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, states : ‘ It has 
been my policy to find out the school from^which 
boys ,who are candidates for Government service 
ci^me, and I find that the best boys have come 
from missionary schools and colleges.’ ” “ 

$5 49. Such sharp judgments on the issue a|je 

' Mr. R. Macona^hief in The Asiatic Quarterly igoo. 

® Mr. A. G. Fraser* Education in India and Ceylon^ 1908, 

p. 36. 
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not comn^n. And, moreover, not only is it ex¬ 
tremely difficult vith rival systems of education 
(missionary, indigenous, and secular) to separate 
out—as Sir A. Krar*r and Mr. Maconachie be¬ 
lieve they can do—the elTects of the one and ot 
the other ; wc have also to bear in mind the 
presence of many other interacting forces than the 
purely educational. ^ ^ 

First and foremost we must pl^t e the vernacular 
Press, at once the offspring of the now educa- 
tiojial system and its rival, in whose outpourings 
“are mingled both the cause and the effect of 
much (n' ihe unrest prevalent among the edu<'ated 
classes in Imlia.”^ To this we have made reh r- 
ence elsewhere (pp. 97 99 stipni). 

Another perhaps equally iogent influcnre 
wliich should not be forgotten is the observed 
behaviour of the scattered rcpresen^itives of Wes¬ 
tern civilization. ‘J'his influence is not all for the 
good. “ T*~ ol)serve us from witliout,” writes 
a former Bishop of Bombay,’ “and they s(;c, as 
outsidnjrs, what our manner of life in their ct)untry 
is. It is not a disciplined life, tliere is fgr too 
keen an appetite for excitement and amuscineats 
in various forms—many of our ladies in particular 


• *• Signs of the Times in Iiuua," Kdiubur^h tober 

1907, p. 276. * 

2 The Bisifop of Southampton, in J'hf /•'a-.f and ihe IVesi, 
January tgoS. Cf. Dr. Josiah OldficM '. ‘.rtick-, " The Failure of 
Indian Missions,” in The Ifibhert Journal, -^pnl T903. 
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seem to live for little else. . , . The perpetual 
round of gaiety, th^ daily visits fo the gymkhcina 
occupying the wlyjle afternoon, the games, the 
organized pleasures, the dinners, the dances, com¬ 
bined with the habits of aloofness from the natives, 
the peremptory manner, the habitual hauteur, give 
an impressionof superficiality, di selfishness, of pure 
worldliness and materialism, which is an offence of 
the gravest kind tQ tHe best th6ught and conscious¬ 
ness of India, which is most damaging to our in¬ 
fluence.” 

And if we turn to the lower strata of the Eng¬ 
lish population in India, we find the same charges 
made. “On the whole,” says Mr. Kennedy,^ 
“the direct action of Christianity upon popular 
Hinduism is very slight, a fact not so strange if 
we remember that the British soldier is the chief 
interpreter of Christianity to the masses.” “The 
British Army,” says an experien^d American 
missionary,- “is certainly the greatest trial to the 
•Indian, and brutally rides roughshiSd^bver all his 
sensibilities. If ‘Tommy Atkins’ could only be 
left at home, with safety to British interest :n this 
land, h would help largely to improve the situa¬ 
tion between the two races. It would also save 
England from the terrible disgrace of immorality 
which the army is instru^mental in carrying as ? 
plague wherever it goes.” 

' The Easi and'the IVest, April 1905. 

* Dr. 1 . P. Jones North American Eevie«, April 1899. 
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Even gainst those Anglo-Indians whose pri- 
va^ lives are admirable, the charge is often 
brought that they excite native resentment by the 
claim of racial supr-iority implied in their social 
exclusiveness. From this charge, however, H.ll. 
the Aga Khan vigorously defends us. “In 
India,” he points out,’ “people are still living in 
compartments; there is less social intercourse be¬ 
tween Mohamedan and Hindi# or between Raj¬ 
put and Parsi than between any of these races and 
tl^ English in India. If there is aloofness, it is 
much more due to the Indian not unnaturally pre¬ 
ferring his own section of the community to the 
others. As* to the Indians who complain about 
not having enough intercourse with Englishmen, 
they are generally men who (probably for the 
most honourable reasons, such as breaking some 
caste rules) are not readily receivt’d by their own 
people, and 'uius A^ish to know the English, who, 
not being r .'iversant with Indian customs, ate 
shy to mix with them. Yet, even as things are, 
Englishmen, and Englishmen alone, receive and 
have friends among all classes and races.” * 

§50. When we realize the co-existence of .all 
these rival influences, reinforcing or counteracting 
pne another, it is hardly oossible h'r us to dogma¬ 
tize on their relative importance. As Mr. K. A. 
• • 

‘ “Some Thoughts on Indian Div;ontent, The National 
RevuTOt February 1907. 
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Bray, dealing with an allied problen^' nearer 
home, puts it: “In these day^ of Elementary, 
Higher Elementary, and Secondary Schools; in 
these times of Continuatioiv Classes, Technical 
institutes, and Colleges of Science ; in this epoch 
of physical, mental, and moral training ; in this 
age of denominationalism, undenominationalism, 
and secularism, of the religion of Cowper-Temple 
and the religion‘of the Churches; in short, in 
this twentieth century era of educational ma¬ 
chinery, we are apt to think that were all this 
elaborate appliance swept away, man’s body 
would be left unformed, his faculties undeveloped, 
and his character undisciplined. But this is the 
fallacy which mistakes his clothes for the person 
who wears them, or the creeper for the house up 
which it grows, which neglects the essential and 
the obvious in its efforts to give weight to the 
subsidiary and the artificial. ^Ve s^- the finished 
j^vork of our designing and, in tlNbrir'ide of the 
creator, forget how small has been our actual 
achievement. We have ignored the influence of 
the natural forces, and have failed to note how 
ne,ar completion was the article when first we took 
it in hand. We add a little here, take away 
somctliing there, and fan^y we call into existence 
a whole new'universe of our own.” What is true 
of the London phild must be ten tim^s truer of 
Tht 7 t*w» Child, p. 8. 
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the Indiai^ youth, for whom only the outer fringes 
of Ifis life can bt^touched by our Western educa¬ 
tion and the Western iniliiencq^ consciously and 
d^iberately brought^to bear on him. Yet it is 
natural for those who are brought much into con^ 
tact with one or other of the forces a* work to 
ascribe to it unhesiiUtingly a predominating influ¬ 
ence, especially if it happens (as may well be the 
case) to be of more than usual portance in the 
districts which they themselves know best.' 

For our own part we prefer to leave the riddle 
unsolved, and turn instead to investigate the moral 
significance of some of the outstanding elTects 
which may be put down as the results of this 
whole complexus of causes. 


’ Cf. Mr. Tlu-odort- tnli<isn> cif Sii llniry 

book. “If thr book hatl l><-cn callcti <>( 

AV^i' India, mul bad n-sti irtc<.l itself li> dcscribm^^ tli.it st-ition ■>( 
the population (In’ .'luthor app.in-iitlj knows In.st, it inij;bl 

hav«* bi-i-ii pronouncfil a \-<1u;ibli- < outribulii>n towards our kllov^- 
le«ljr,; of moderxai.'v ba. Hut .as it piofrssi". to lx a manual of 
inst. action for tbe Hntisb public I'l in.itti-rs .ippl) iiij.; to the w hole 
of intb.i, it can lOl be dr.ill with thus b-nu nth ” {F.--\ay> "n 
Indian Tastes, Allahabad, iSSS) 



CHAPTER V 


§ 51. j “'O tl^e Englishn.an who approaches 
1 such a topic as this at the present 
juncture of national affairs, the phrase “foster 
a sense of duty”' is certain, at first hearing, to 
convey a very particular sense. It will suggest 
to him, inevitably, the relations of subject race to 
ruling race; the duty of which he will think 
primarily is bound to be the duty of submission 
to the laws of the State as now established and to 
the commands of the magistrates set over the 
people of India by his fellow-covntrymen. He 
will probably overlook, unless he is exceptionally 
broad-minded, the important fact tliat his benefi¬ 
cent fellow-countrymen are to the Indians (even 
if they admit the beneficence) alien conquerors, 
whose rule rests on might rather than on right. 
Even if exceptionally broad-minded he is likely to 
forget that to the most public-spirited of Indians— 
those, that is, who are most likely to be possessed 
of “a sense of iduty” in general—.the State as 


See Preface. 
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now established in India can only present itself 
as a transitional 'Trangcment, a political expedient 
which has done, perhaps, miith good in the past, 
which may, perhaps, do yet' more good in the 
immediate future, but which must in the farthe/ 
future, d the Indian is ever to come to his own 
and rise to the full stature of political manhood, 
he finally superseded by something as different 
from what the Indiafi Goverifim^’ t now is, as the 
existing British Constitution is different from 
the constitution of Norman and Angevin Hng- 
land. 

The problem of political duty, the question of 
the proper ^imitations to the obligation of sub¬ 
mission to the established State, is, even in a 
unified organic State like England, by no means 
free from complications. The duly of obedience 
seems at every turn to be crossed by other lines 
of duty. These other duties nearly always pre¬ 
sent thems#ilves with a greater emotional intensity 
than mere political duties. I'hey concern tne 
welfare of sections of society in whom we are 
more interested than we are in Society in general; 
they concern in some special way, perhaps, our 
own souPs welfare ; and therefore they arc likely 
to present themselves as “ higher” duties, ^eing 
Accepted as higher, they will bt obeyed in 
preference* to ordinary political duties by those 
who are conscious of them, while the rest of the 

I. 
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community, feeling them not, or feeling them but 
slightly in the special instance, pptests (hat larger 
and more perma» ent aims are subordinated to 
sectional interests and transient fancies. 

* The problem of political duty is ah', ays a 
complicated problem. But when we are con¬ 
cerned with the political dtities of conquered 
races its complications become such that no 
simple solutions,are possible’. 

The duty of obedience in such cases may be 
overcome by a higher duty of resistance. As a 
lover of order and progress, 1 may, if a member of 
a subject race, feel it incumbent on me to assist in 
a thousand minor details the good 'ntentions of 
those whom Fate or Providence has set over me. 
But it may well seem e(jua!ly my proper part in 
life to foster a nascent political consciousness, to 
stir in sluggish minds not merely a sense of indig¬ 
nation at injustice, but also a consciousness of un¬ 
developed powers which only treach»;ry to one’s 
higlier nature can allow to atrophy. And if 1 
play such a part as this (a “double” part it will 
be certain to seem to the unsympathetic im¬ 
perialists set over me—rulers who praise my 
loyalty in administrative matters but are ready 
to revile me as a sedition-monger at the first 
glimpse the/ catcli of my larger activities), then', 
when it seems to nfe that the appropriate moment 
has come, I must eiideavour to turn my nationalist 
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teaching ijito an affair not of words, but of deeds, 
and ’strike for \\ !>at has ever been, in both my 
“parts,” my ultimate aim—tho» higher welfare of 
.. y fellow-subjects. 

The unsympathetic member of the ruling race, 
even though beneficently minded, is bound to 
demand tha^ the present relationship of race to 
j.ce must l)e accepted for aj: least a consider¬ 
able period as unalterable in its essentials. The 
rulers are the superior race ; the ruled are inferior. 
It tjierefore seems to him indubitably just that the 
former should watch over the latter and guide 
them into higher ways for the good of both, and 
that the subject peoples should be duly grateful 
and continuously “loyal.”* He forgets that it 
may be possible to admit tlu; relativ<‘ superiority 
and be grateful, even, for the beneficence of the 
conqueror, and yet reject the conclusion that the 
higher should autoc#atically govern the lower or 
the lower s? hmit with untiuestioning “loyalty” 
to their betters. Is it not possible to lK>ld that it 

' Ah aflininislrator like Sir K. O. Cox ii.ii\>-ls rxpiussrs h»s 
.amn/cment {seu Thf ^tveh-enih Coiluiv, n^og} lliat 

ux*(.ivilian'i wiio show fa\oui li> ituoru( thchI politi'.il aspii.itioits 
shuuicl be allowcai to retain Ihi-ir pensions, qnilu Uifll 

the pensions, though .auard«'<l llir rcmihiti<»iis^»J ihr 

bureaucracy, arc all (h-rived from tlu- purses of ilie Indian lux- 
p;x ers, and that the duly of Ihe p« iis:onrr is suriv’y » » lonsiill Ihe 
ultimate interests of (hosi- on uliose hounly he lives, i.uhir than 
the interests of^his lornier IcIIovv-vjIVk lals. (A .m'U smiil.n to Sir 
K. C. Cox’s is pul forw.aid in The y hevh w foi July i')oS, 

“The llnrcst in India.") 
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is better for a people to misgovern itself (within 
certain limits) than, to be well gcftrerned byotliers? 
If I mismanage(^ my own affairs I may suffer, 
economically or in other wars ; but if I give f'- Cr 
*to another the management of what seemi'’to my¬ 
self the most essential elemeiys of a full life, I am 
submitting to something much more serious than 
pecuniary loss or (^onomic ineffectiveness or dis¬ 
comfort. Life i§ more than bread ; and political 
institutions exist for other objects besides the sup¬ 
plying of a good postal system, a good fiscal 
system, or even a good system of justice and 
police. 

What then is commonly called '‘sedition” is 
not necessarily incompatible with a high sense of 
social and political duty. It may, no doubt, at a 
particular juncture, be adjudged incompatible with 
political saga^city; tlic shapes which it is taking in 
contemporary India may be i^eclared proofs of un- 
preparedness for a full use of political functions. 
But tliese are questions of fact. They are not self- 
evident propositions that can dispense .with the 
support of arguments based on empirical con- 
riderations. 

We cannot therefore put forward the existing 
unrest and “disloyalty” of Indians as proof con¬ 
clusive of the failure of our educational policy tc 
inculcate a sense of political duty. The unres 
might even be pfausiWy cited as proof of the sue 
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ctss of Olir instruction.^ A ‘sense of duty’ may 
be evidenced notsncrely by a patient willingness to 

• Mr. H. P. Mody, .1 Tarsi, cilcs in'.'.is essay (T/u- PolHicai 
4 ‘vrc of Jndttj) llie wid«‘S{' ^ 'd cliar.ictvr t llic prolisls .against 
llif Pa.,'''on .f Benjjal and tlic i'unjab Coinni/ntion BiU, at, 
evtdcnci! of (he awakenini' of a sense of national solidarity and a 
consciousness of the duly^of subordinatinj; sectitinal iiilercsts (o 
the good of (he whole. How fai the interest in these speiial 
'"•icvatices exti^uled is, however, hv no means clear. With 
regard to the Partition of^tengal, Mi^J. I>. I\e«-s, c.i.k., m.I’., 
says tlial “ it must he remetnheieil that llu.'. .t of ln<lia takes in> 
kind of interest in the rjm stion and, indeed, is not lavoiir.ihle t<» 
Bengali pi <-tensions " (The h'vnl Intlm, lOoK, p. »o(>). |•'|.)ln (”on- 

gre^s speeches I incline, how<*ver, to hiiicve tiuit tin; ml<-rest in 
the “grievance” is f.iirly widespreid, though only, of lonrse, 
among the edu<-..itetl cl.asses. Compare also the tollowing : “ I'he 
Kuropeaii o .cial in Imli.i, in the interests of ihe Kmpire, and in 
order to win the ,• onfidence of the people, should so a< t as iiol to 
show .any .assnmplion ol a l>i\ine light to itile, oi any .nr oj 
conscious superiority, which, without sirengtln.-ning his position, 
j.ir.s upon the susceptibilities of the people. I < an (piili- imagine 
somebody objcitiiig to the view I have cxpresseiJ, and saj mg . 
‘This must be some new sensiliveinss th.it tin- Indians base 
devclopeil, as Ihcir l.ilbcrs rejoiceil in honouring the ndeis.’ \'es, 
it is nc‘.v, but it then., and it has to be t.'^ken into aicoiitil. 
The Indian fo-d-ay is not fiehind his falher in ilcleirrui- (o loii- 
slitutcd autho.*[ 3, but he is now learning to h<iw to .aulhorily in 
the abstract as disiingmshetl from its conncl* I'mboibnient —tin' 
official. He lias imbibed the ICnglish notions ol light .tnddutv, 
has Icarn^ at the feet of broa<l-min<led Bnylish sihol.us the 
lessons of imlcpcndence and love of liberty, .ind li<- finds it im- 
possible to behave like (hose who nevn had these [iiivihyfi s. It 
is no use, iherefori*, to fret .at this spirit, whn h is oin of ihe mn^i 
direct results of the contact between l■algIand anil Indi.a ; but 
efforts should be made to foster it on right lines, .and to ei#our ige 
i’jWilhin due bounds” (Shaikh .’J>du 1 t_>.idir, “ India : ns 

Hopes and Aspirations," Ast'a/u Quarterly, April 190^1). “The 
very contact %#ith Europeans has had ai effe'l on the national 
character and national ideals. In Ihe absercc of legitimate out- 
lets the roused consciousness of latent energies turns into uii- 
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obey, but by a readiness to protest, and,a capacity 
to protest intelligently against the olundersof those 
in authority.' 

tcAsoning discontent " (Mr. Ameer Ali, “ Indian Race i^’aracicr- 
i-stit.s," Nini'iffnlh Ci'ntury, November to<>7)- 

In any ease wr must recncniljcr lhaU it ib loo l.ile to edio tlie 
tlionj'lit embodied in the phrases of tb.it ^ood loyal ^'•overnor of 
Virgini.i who could say, in if>7o, “ I lli.ink Gotl there aie no free 
schools nor printing, andfl hope we s^'all not have these bundled 
ye.irs. l‘'or learning h is brought disobedicnre into the world, ami 
prinlifi); has divulj'cd them and libels a^.iiii-sl the best of (iovtrrn- 
mcnls : Ooil keep ns from both." 

' It can hardly be neecs.s.iry to linger ovci what shtniUi by jiow 
he a truism—th;il “ unrest " is not by itself a proof of the growth 
of hardships and poverty. It is usually the |>opn1ations that aic 
atlvancing in material welfart that betome at.ii(ely t onseious of 
adv.'intages \vbi< h are not yet theirs, rathei Ih.in the ho|)elessly 
downtiothicn peoples. (Thus, to take .i slock inslami', the 
Frenih peasantry in 17S0 wen- probably imiih better olT than the 
pe.isantry of the other part.s ol the Continent at the s.ime il.ite.) 
“ Ki’elings of liate and levcnge ” (says the Aga Khan, National 
Revie'w, Kebrnaiy 11)07) “ will i” hour when lh«-y are h-ast 

exjiectetl and most diingcruvis break out from a malen.illy 
prosperous but dis'aflecled people. The Wi-.tlthier suclt a popula¬ 
tion is, the more ilangerous will it be iHil « ver rebels.” 

f^or, further, can \vc afTirm, without great rashness, that the 
“ disloyally ■' is the elfecl eilhei of the mildness 01 of the slernnes.s 
of our methods. II all our Indian administrators wcic IVussian 
martinets, it may be that the eoin.igc to mo\c would .alw.ays have 
been wanting. If, on the other hand, they were all .synipalhetic 
philanlViropists (the phrase, by the way, i? not a tautology), it may 
bi» that the impulse to revolt would never have been strong enough 
to cau.se a mo\emcnt. 

‘ Sedation is the natural outcome, on one side, of incompati¬ 
bility of temper between a governed and a governing race, just ■'S 
repression is upon the other ; the two must die out together, cither 
hv the complete and finii* victory of one or other, ot-by a cessuition 
of the racial hostility from which Ixilh spring. Given that it is 
undesirable either that the national aspirations of India or th.at 
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“ It is ifrue ” (writes John Stuart Mill) “ a despot 
may educate the people; and to do so really, 
would be tlie best apology for I'ts despotism. Uiit 
education wliicli aims at mak.ng human beiiij^s 
otEir tnan machines, in the l»)n^ run makes them 
claim to have the ('ontrol of tlu*ir acti<ms. . . . 
liiven JesuC education, it seems, was sunicienlly 
leal to call forth the^appetite freedom.” ‘ 

S 52. It may, however, be urijetl that, whatc^ver 
the ultimate duly of liie subject people in the 
nwttt.T of accepting tlie control of the soveiei^n 
nation, it is a duty of the first imptnlance on the 
part <.j( ' very leading tliinkiu' amon^ the former to 
see that he Intiiself is wi-ll-informed as ri-j^Mi'Js 
the motives, aims, methods, and achievements of 
tlie latter. 'This, iu)wever, is seldom spontane¬ 
ously done. 

In the case of the avera^je Imjian we (annot 
reasonably expect itiis task to be iinileitaken. In¬ 
deed, it wf>al(’ by no means be (“asy for iiim, handi-- 
capped as he is by the paux ily of libraries and the 
comparative oxpensiveness of books, t«) aetjuire the 
necessary knowledge. Nor do there seeji% to be 

thr influence of Kn^lish rivili/almn m Iiiitia ^lt<)lll(l he to 

ftie, :*nd 1 h;it Uiesc at pn-srut Joo ofi< n t.4k< tit-* hIi.ijm- <il si 'liiion 

: n ihc one hand ;in«l repn-ssioi. the other u aie left ''.iHi 

the question, N the present in<.oii)p.nihili«y ol temper !)el«ern 
Englishman *in(J Indian reme<tiablc ?'' (Mr, K. E. Kirk, Ntn«^ 
teenth Century, October 1009}. 

’ Rtpresettiafive GoTfrtxmfnt, chap. 111. 
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any good book^ on the subject. He>is there¬ 
fore hardly open to serious blafthe. “ It iS an 
absurd mistake,” fwrites Sir Theodore Morison,* 
“ to suppose that the In4'an student is 
ifersely and obstinately disloyal; he is p-.lectly 
capable of understanding correct reasoning and 
ready to be convinced by it, if the facts and 
arguments are only put before him; but an 
appreciation of tlie excellence of the present ad¬ 
ministration does not come by nature, and there 
is no reference to the subject in any of the text¬ 
books he has hitherto been taught, which is the 
only educational agency recognized by Govern¬ 
ment. Is it then surprising that he‘holds views 
which he never hears disputed, and believes facts 
which he never hears challenged?”^ 

^ Imperial Rule in India, 1899, p. 119. 

* Cf. also Mr. S. M. Mitra's Indian Problems, 1908, p. 30 : “ To 
allay the present discontent the risings creneration must be taught 
the benchts of the British nile in India. The present generation 
has forgotten how India fared under the heels of*(he Mahratla 
Cavalry one hundred years ago ; they have never troubled them* 
selves to think of the blessings which they enjoy under British 
rule, and it was gross negligence on the part of British rulers 
not to tell the modern youth what has been done for their prede* 
cessors^and for them, and how much they owe to the alien 
GcMremment whom they denounce so glibly. So far there hardly 
exist half a dozen works on the subject of the benefits of British 
ruli VhiVh might be made text-books in Indian schools and 
colleges.” Cf. Mr. K. K. Chandi^ " Education and Citizenship^ 
in the Madras Christian College Magazine, March 1908: ** Stu¬ 
dents now appear generdiy to believe too little, Aiany of them 
looking on Englishmen as mere despoilers and enemies. If, there¬ 
fore, an unprejudiced Indian of accepted credibility would explain 
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“It is4iot an uncommon thing to hear even 
educiated Indiatfi question the benefit of railways, 
steamers, and telegraphs, and'Ho represent these 
•tji, forming part of the diabolical contrivances by 
whicW^fingland drains India’s wealth and im* 


in simple lan^uag'e the ^roat privileges that Indians enjoy under 
*he British Kaj*and at the same lim«r point out our ^freat limita¬ 
tions, show UH that wc are^nly at llic Ij^Kinnin^ oi' the nice, and 
dehne with some clearness the path that itt > to be followed in the 
ultimately best interests of India and Eni'land, the gain to the 
State and to citizens would be incalculable. With the exception 
of ^r W. Lcc-Warner's book, which, there is reason to believe, 
finds no favour with the average student or citizen, 1 do not 
know of any book on Indian citizenship, whereas partisan and 
acrimoniuU'' .■Tilings appear in abundance, and arc devoured with 
avidity.” Sir F, S, I’. Lely points out forcibly the same need 
in the dealings of the administration with the pcas;inlry. The 
earlier native official “ was a man of the people, seldom knowing 
English, of conservative views, but loyal to his salt, and a friend, 
though often a bit of a tyrant, to the villagers. 1 have known 
such men in time of cholera clean up and disinfect their town m 
order to satisfy their su[>eriors, but at the .same time get sacri¬ 
ficial fires along llir streets duly lighted by Brfihmins in o'-iler to 
really meet the trouble. . . . They have been replaced by a race 
of educated fllti Migcnce who know Kngli.sh aiul can therefore 
understand the Secretariate speech, but arc too much of I'nc 
'Sahib' to join the village circle. Whereas the former man sat 
'on his cushion among his clerks, primus inter pares, the m«xlern 
must have his chair and his table and, if possible, the solitary 
state of a separate room. Generally spi*aking, there is Row no 
one of authority to say what the people think and to cxplahi 
what Government means. That mission is made,over to the 
Kal and the Kesari newspapers” {Suggestions Jhr t >0 /tetter 
C^'t/tming of India, 1906, p. 17). Some intcfe^lng <lcscriptiv»* 
paragraphs, showing the influence of the anti-English newspapers 
that reach the^remote, simple, previoua^^ loyal villages, will be 
found in the NintUenth Century for September 1909 Spiritual 
Forces in India,” by the Rev. N. Macnicol). 
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poverishes her people. . . . About 4he moral 
and material progress of his ctAintry since *1857 
the Indian gradifete has no real knowledge—no 
knowledge, that is to say, jesting on anything 
4 )etter than hearsay or the reading of half-utiormed 
newspapers. And unfortunately, living, as he 
does in our days, in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and race prejudice, he easily imbibes the false 
and pernicious <notion that England’s work in 
India has been only to bleed her people and 
enrich herself at their expense.' The young men 
who pass out of our colleges have never been 
taught anything about the elements of citizen¬ 
ship; they know nothing about the administration 
of India, nothing about the stupendous work that 
has been done and is in progress for the moral 
and material benefit of its people.”- 

This sort of social knowledge is not likely to be 
gained unles^ it is specially incorporated in the 
educational curricula,’ or supplied in*.some such 

' Cf. Sir T. Morison, Imperial Rule in India, 189c), p. 123: 
“No polUicc'il opinion is so wide-spread as that India is gcttinf^ 
poorer and poorer every year, and this belief is a constant source 
of ilUwtll and disaffection ; it forms (he burden of every complaint 
against the British rule, and is shared with melancholy conviction 
by those who take no part in political agitation.” Compare also 
p« 40, Kid. 

• Prof. N. G. Welinkar, “ Thf Problems of Higher Educat'^n 
in India,” Asiatic Quarterly, April 1908. 

’ It seems that son^ steps have recently beott taken in this 
direction in the ca^^ of the University of Calcutta. There are, 
however, grave difficulties in the wav of making the policy effec> 
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way as Sir T. Morison suggests.' For the people 
whrf are interes^d in spreading views of any sort 
about the objects the Goveninient are usually 
thoSe who desire to the spread of what we con¬ 
sider i*^^e views. These must be combated even 
those who look forw^ird eagerly to a self-governing 
India; and^the combating of the false is most 
; itisfactorily achieved if the^true be made part 
of the regular schooling of the*'tciucated Indians. 
To quote Mr. Welinkar again : “In India . . . 
a system of liberal education has to subserve 
another peculiar function of fundamental import- 


livc. The fn»m Uu* F.du<alional Mnili.t*., 

will make till*; clear : “Wo hav«* morf than <nnc »lc|iro<.atf(l the 
action of the Supreme and Local (.»ov<Tnmcnts m thiustinj' Sir 
William's {Lee-Warner's) or any otJier text-book of Inilian J^olitics 
on an unwilling people. Even if the bi>ok referred to be pre¬ 
scribed by every Education Department and llniveisity in India, 
nothing' will be e.isicr than to defeat the object ol the Oovern- 
mont. The snbj'• I matle^f the IxMik must Th- c;xjilained by the 
teacher, and it <loes not lequirc much ••'uppose that 

the explanation ill not in some casc.s redound to the credit of the 
Government. On the one hand, teachcTs and si.liocjllioys are 
ordered not to meddle with polities ; while, on ihc* other, they 
arc forc^ to study a book which presents only llie oflicial 
case of the whole raison d'Hrc of the (lovenmient oj India. 
To say the least, such a policy appears to b«- somewhat infisn- 
sistent and unreasonable, and a.s such it is certain to ^i;’ 
resented.'' ^ , 

* “In the debating* societies which the students arc sure to 
^■■ind, an English professor woAid h.'vve an oppo*tmiity of selling 
forth his views at length, and he would indeexi Ik* unfortunate in 
his endowments if he could not succert! in dismissing the case 
against the Government as it is usu'’lly presented " {imptrial 
Rule in India, p. i3o). 
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ance. That function may be characteriaad as the 
ministry of reconciliation betwe^ the East ^nd 
the West. I cannot be wrong in thinking that 
the ultimate aim of England’s policy in re^ard^ 
d) the higher education of Indians is to M(fn the 
best minds in India to undeij^tand England—to 
learn its history, its literature, the science which 
has given it its power and its wealth, and, what 
is of still greater importance, the spiritual ideas 
which underlie and hold together its national life. 
And having learnt these things, England experts 
that the favoured recipients of this knowledge will 
take their position as connecting-links between 
their countrymen and themselves, interpreting to 
the masses of their countrymen, who are neces¬ 
sarily deprived of the advantages which have been 
placed within their reach, the aim and spirit of 
British rule, spreading the knowledge they have 
themselves been helped to gam, and thus helping 
England to govern a foreign race so as* to secure 
the contentment and progress of the millions 
committed to her care.” 

Su<^ knowledge is certainly not spread by the 
v^nacular Press, which seems to find (as might 
be expected) better opportunities of increasing Its 
circulation in vilifying t^e measures of Govern¬ 
ment than in any other way.' Vernacular news- 

* What was stated by JLord Lytton thirty years ago seems to 
be equally true to>day: ** Written, for the most part, by persons 
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papers, of wttch, in 1907, there were 753 in all 
(be^des 1062 {^riodicals), are pot, as a rule, pro¬ 
fitable concernsand the journalists as a class 
sfeeln to be largely r5>cruited (as has been already 
pointe"® out) from the ranks of unsuccessful colle^ 
students, who havi^little opportunity, even if they 
had the will, to keep themselves well-informed on 
broad matters of Governmental policy.* 

very imperfectly eduentetJ and nltogellicr hn-xperienccd ; written, 
moreover, down to the level of the lowest intclligfm t*, and with 
anfundisgiitscd ap|>eal to the most disloyal sentiments and mis¬ 
chievous passions . . . tlicsc journals arc reatl only, or chiefly, 
by persons still more ignorant, still more unoduealctl, still more 
inexperienced than the writers of them ; persons wholly unable to 
judge for thcms.;lves, and entirely dependent for their interpreta¬ 
tion of our action ui>on these self-constituted and incompetent 
teachers. Not content with misrepresenting the (iuvcriimeni and 
maligning the character of the ruling race in every possible way 
and on every po.ssible occasion, these mischievous sciibblers have 
of late been preaching o(3cn sedition " (Speech in Council on the 
Vernacular Press Bill, 14 March, 1878, quoted V>y Lady Betty 
Balfour, I.-)rd Lytton's Intl^n Adminis/ra/iorf, p. 513). 

* “ Many of these are unimportant joutnals of an ephemeral 
• character wilh a circulation of a few hundreds only, and the num¬ 
ber with a circulation exceeding 3000 copies is still small ” 
randum on Indian Administration, 1909 (Cd. 4956])- 

* ‘1 In(}igcnouH Indian newspapers pay badly, a* their circula¬ 
tion is not large and their readers are mostly poor. In yie infre¬ 
quent case of the proprietor being a rich man, he is seldom liberal 
to his staflT. On the whole, it may be said of Indians edifing 
papers that the majority are men of small ex|>cricnce, a^, though 
clever and ambitious, are already soured against the rfrilish 
^Jovemmeot; further, that, as*tittlc that is doiv* by the Govern¬ 
ment or by British officials is so transparently right as not to be 
susceptible to misconstruction or adverse criticism, such editors, 
to the small extent of their knowledge, indicate a good deal of 
cfTor, and are more prone to indulge in hostile than favourable 
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§ 53. Among the different social and political 
groups in India whose activities^re clearly'dis¬ 
cernible and capal^e to some extent of being satis¬ 
factorily estimated, the Cor^gress party may* be 
t%ken as that which represents pre-emin«*rtly the 
higher secular education. A careful study of their 
literature and their public actions, in the light of 
their special social environment, will do more 
perhaps than any other investigation to answer 
the questions with which we are concerned. The 
Congress historian will find it no easy task,.to 
separate out the different threads of policy that 
are due to the presence of selfish sectional in¬ 
terests within this heterogeneous party, a task 
which will be necessary before he can attempt to 
)ass judgment on its work as a whole. The mere 
)artisan observer will easily dismiss the whole 
novement with a few savage diatribes couched in 
he tone in wftich Mr. MaSierman describes the 
‘Condition of England.” For even'the most 
lytnpathetic of the supporters of Congress must 
idmit that its activities are not ideally dis- 
nteregted, tactful, or sagacious,—any more than 

lomments.. . . There ftre, of course, exceptions, for araong'.st the 
xiilors nfay be found men of hij^h literary attainments. . . . But 
luch men are r^arc . . . and .scflne of them are so straitened 
Mcuniarily that, viewing the monopoly of highly-paid appoint¬ 
ments enjoyed by Englla'imen, their minds are sometimes appre¬ 
ciably embittered again.st ^the Government ” (Mr. S. S. Thorbum, 
''Education by Newspaper," The Asiatic Qttarttrly^ July 190a). 
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are the activities of political and social parties in 
England. 'But m serious discussions of political 
movements comparisons of t(ie actual and the 
ideat are obviously .unreasonable, j|nd we shall 
endeavo*', to steer clear of all such unreasonable* 
ness. 

§ 54. The Congress, it should be mentioned, 
is not strictly a deliberative body. As Sir Phe- 
rozeshah Mehta, when chairman ai’ the Reception 
Committee (1904), has put it; “It would be 
absurd to say that the Congress meets to de¬ 
liberate or discuss and decide all the important 
subjects with which it deals. That task must be, 
and is, largely performed in the course of the year 
by such institutions as we may possess for forming 
Indian public opinion, in the common intercourse 
of daily life, in local bodies more or less active, in 
the Native Press, which is undoubtedly growing 
more sCnd more capabie and potent.* At the end 
of the yeat we all meet together from different 
parts of the country, representatives of the people, 
not selected, it is true, by any authoritative or 
scientific* process, but still representatives ip all 
the various ways in which virtual representatioq 
works itself out in the early stages of it^pro^ 
gressive development, representatives who are of 
th% people and in immediate touch and contact 
with them, representatives realiztn^ in themselves 
the wants, the wishes, the sentiments, the aspira- 
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tions of the people, representatives t);hose edu¬ 
cation has qualified them to p($hder over grave 
questions of policy and principle in their appli¬ 
cation to the administration and government of ' 
•this country in all their complex relations of a 
foreign rule, representatives jnto whom education 
has instilled an earnest, devoted, and enlightened 
loyalty to the British Crown and a keen solicitude 
for the safety tnj permanence of the British 
Empire, in which they are firmly persuaded lie 
implanted the roots of the welfare, the prosperity, 
and the good government of this country—I say, 
we delegates, representatives of the people, meet 
together at the end of the year to>give voice to 
the public opinion of the country taking shape 
and formulating throughout the year, to present 
our Petition of Rights, our Grand Remonstrance, 
our appeal and our prayer for a firm and un¬ 
faltering grasp of a peJicy of wisdom and 
righteousness, for the reversal of >. retrograde 
Pleasures inconsistent with such a policy, and 
for the adoption of means steadily ensuring the’ 
gradual development of free political ‘ progress 
J broadening slowly down from precedent to 
prec|.dent.’ ” 

The Congress meets for only three days in the 
year, and carries out a programme prepared ’by 
a committee which debates in secret.' This com¬ 
mittee selects speakers to advocate particulai 



orators deliver set batanffue^’; 
aod <the resolutions proposed <^re carried unani- 
;nously. • 

What strikes one most forcibly in glancing 
down th^ series of resolutions is that while ther» 
is invariably plac^ in the forefront a demand for 
lessened taxation, V* considerable number of the 
other propos&ls call for largely increased expendi¬ 
ture. But such incofisistencidk, course, are to 
be found in the programmes of most parliamen¬ 
tary oppositions; and the Congress politicians are 
not kept in check by the consideration that they 
themselves may have to give effect to their own 
programme. The speeches taken in the mass are 
very decorous and fairly reasonable, though not, 
ipparently, based on very full or accurate know- 
edge of the topics treated. Occasional speechet 
ire admirable. 

Writing in 1898, Mr. Eardley d^orton says 
" Were I ,a statesman and in office I should b< 
proud of this wonderful exhibition of the ddVelop 
ment of English education. 1 would point will 


exultatidn to its peaceful, orderly assembly, to th 
discipline of its meetings, to its ready and cheerfu 
Obedience to its President, to its grateful acknow 
Hidgment of the manifold blessings of Briti^ rdlt 
,0 .the sober language o( its demands; td the ver 
idemands tHemselves, as necessary and intende 
i&iults of our education, of oar promises, and ol 
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our policy; and I would boast,yis believe I 
could boast truthfully, that no Country in the 
world but my o^i Could in so short a time 
have transformed the India of yesterday into»the 
india of to-day.”* He goes on to quote^assages 
from Sir Wm. Hunter: “ I affirm that there is 
no political movement in the country which is 
managed with the same moderation dt speech and 
the same dignitj^of* procedure as this, the Indian 
National Congress ” (1889). . . . “ I may there¬ 
fore briefly say that those political movements are 
the legitimate and inevitable result of Western 
education in India. The men who conduct them 
are the men to whom in all other rfjspects, intel¬ 
lectual and morah we are accustomed to point as 
the highest products of British rule in India. 
They are the men who form the natural inter¬ 
preters of our rule to the masses of the people. 
To speak of such men, wh^n their activity takes 
a political direction, as disaffected, ^would be 
equally unjust and untrue” (1890).^ 

The split which occurred in 1907, when the 
Extremist section refused to fall in with the 
rulings of a Moderate President and Committee, 
may seem to detract a good deal from these eulo- 

^ Indian Politics, Madra$. P* ^6. 

^ Even in an Anglo-Indian journal {The Indian Daily Nedts', 
Calcutta) appears the following admission: '*A>)loyal, cnticat,' 
unoflicial opposition—that, we think, sums up the position oC Uie 
Congress pretty fairly." * 
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^es. But^ sin^ar breakdowns occur over and 
over again in tne legislatures of countries (such 
as Austria) where Parliament’fias the right to 
criticize, but no power to control, the Executive. 
Moreover, the Moderate section seems to have* 
very quickly and satisfactorily reconstituted itself 
.StIW National Congress.’ 

§ 55. ThelCongress party is certainly the party 
of disloyalty in the nfirrower st;nsc of that word. 
But it is still more the party of conscious political 
ideals,'however much its aims may be permeated 
by class selfishness. “The dignity of the true 
statesman’s work” (says Mr. j. N. Farquhar, 
Professor of English, Bhawanipur) “and the 
value of all faithful toil done for the State are 
now commonplaces on the Congress platform.”* 
For one among many of the expressions of this 
new-born sense of political duty we may turn to 
the prayer with which National Congress was 
opened in ^.Calcutta. The ideas as well as the 
phraseology are borrowed from English Christ 
*tianity; and they may be, and probably are, very 
imperfectly grasped. Yet even outward homqge 
to such ideals is itself a sign of progress, an^ 
likely, by familiarizing the party with the prin¬ 
ciples that should underlie political actioTi, *td 


Sec Proceedings of ihe T'menty-thtrd ^ndian National Con- 
vws*, Madras, 1909. 

• Contemporary Revient^ May 1908. 
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favour further progress and ofl to fuller 

ethical gains. No doubt this is less certain in 
the case of IndiaAs (by whom the logical con¬ 
nection between words and^actions seems always 
•very hazily grasped) than might at §rst sight 
appear; but the necessity o^ justifying political 
and social actions by reference to the highest 
Western ideals can hardly fail absolutely of all 
•esult. The wQ>-ds of the prayer are quoted in 
Mr. Farquhar’s article. 

“O most Gracious God and Father, by whose 
Divine Providence mankind is ruled and all 
:hings are made to work out His good ends, 
we thank Thee for enabling us, Thy unworthy 
servants, to assemble once more in this greai 
:ity for this the twenty-second session of oui 
National Congress. We bless Thy Holy Name 
that Thou didst put into the hearts of our leaders, 
some of whota have nowt departed this life,' tt 
establish this Congress, and didst grant their 
wisdom and ability to maintain and develop it it 
the face of manifold and vast difficulties. W« 
hea''tily thank Thee for the measure of u'sefulnes! 
planted to our Congress in the past, in drawing 
together in the bonds of friendship, fellowship 
and united effort our countrymen, separated a: 
they are by difference of race, creed, languagfb 
and social customs. We also render Thee mos 
humble and hearty thanks for the marvelloq! 
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growth of Ahe spirit of Nationalism which has 
recently manifested itself in al) parts of our be¬ 
loved motherland. 

“We seek Thy blessing, O Heavenly Father, 
on the p oceedings of the present session of ouf 
Congress. Give tQ the President and to all 
speakers the guidance of Thy Holy Spirit, so 
that nothing may belaid or done here that is not 
in accordance with Thy Holy^ Will. Remove 
from us all ill-feeling, prejudice, and uncharit- 
abl^ness, and fill our hearts with a genuine 
desire for the good of the country and its people, 
with unswerving loyalty to our rulers, and with 
good feelings towards all sections of the in¬ 
habitants of this land. Let moderation and 
earnestness, wisdom and charity, humility and 
harmony characterize our proceedings at this 
great gathering. 

“We implore Thy'blessing on* our Gracious 
Sovereign’and Emperor, King Edward, and on 
the Royal Family. Enable those that bear rule 
in this land under His Imperial Majesty to realize 
their unique responsibilities consequent on^their 
position which Thou hast been pleased to grapi 
them, and help them to fulfil the sacred ^harge 
committed to them, so to glorify Thy Name 
and to benefit our people. More especially at 
fhis time we beseech Thee, O Lord, to inspire 
all the members of the ruling race with true 
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sympathy for the people over \y^om «Thou hast 
placed them as i^ilers. 

“O merciful God, we seek Thy guidance and 
help in checking and uprooting all the evils which 
blinder our progress and improvement asra people. 
Enable us to make ourselvr^s worthy in every 
respect for the privileges of self-government and 
participation in the administration of the country 
which we seek* and claim. Pardon our many 
shortcomings, strengthen our infirmities, bless 
our labours, and bestow on us such a measure 
of success as Thou thinkest fit. Grant us the 
spirit of self-effacement and self-sacrifice, and 
accept our humble services to the ^lory of Thy 
Holy Name, and the good of our beloved mother¬ 
land. Amen.” 

§ 56. As regards the speeches and writings of 
the Congress party, one is always hearing the 
charge that tfley are violefftly seditious.* Defen- 


n * The practice adoptee] by papers as discreet as The Times, of 
persistently urg'uin^ th.at men like Mr. B.'incrjca are insidiously 
disloyal and promoters of sedition, at a time when Mr. Krishnar 
vartn^ in The I*uiian Sociologist (sec, e.g., V’ol. V, No. 7, July 
h caUinjf Mr. B.ancrjca “a sycophant” and a “self-seeking 
Batterer” whose “obsequious conduct” emphasizes “his moral 
‘turpitude,” hardly seems the wisest course for a sane imperialist 
pbiiby t6 follow. The fact that one political ” assassin referred 
to Mr. Bancije^’s writings among others as his source of inspt^> 
tion is no proof of anarchical tendencies in those writings. Similar 
gloomy-minded fanatic^would doubtless find equally strong ince»> 
lives to political murders Jn the pages of the less reputable of the 
English journals with a ** socialistic " bias.' 
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ders of tbe tjj^ogress are always repudiating it. 
The* impression that ! gathe^ myself from the 
perusal of a considerable amount of such matter 
is that both accusation and repudiation are, in 
most cases, put forward in good faith. Many 
times the Congr^s politicians arc genuinely 
astonished at some flagrant utterance being treated 
as unjustifiable. In a considerable proportion of 
cases I believe the misunderstands.g, when closely 
analyzed, will be found to be in part a difference 
in^political manners and in part a consequence of 
linguistic difficulties. A very slight turn of 
phrase may, unintentionally, convert a respectful 
protest into an intolerable demand—the misuse of 
an auxiliary verb—some slight uiuincc in the use 
of an adjective. This is a very real cause of 
serious misunderstandings. It is a point that has 
been brought home to me by the way in which I 
have frequently beenr approached,•by letter or in 
person, by Indian students whose obvious interest 
it was, in presenting some request, to be as con¬ 
ciliatory as possible. Yet some of the expressions 
they w*ould use, intermixed with painstal 'ngly 
respectful sentences, would be of a kind thal^«.l 
first hearing seemed to call for indignant^rebuke. 
Not a little thought was required sometimes, 
^sefore one could realize how trifling*an alteration 
‘—the sufcistitution, say, of “<fnay’* for “must,” 
“request” for “desire”—would suffice to give 
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the question a satisfactory shape.^ 'Siy:h shades 
of difference in expression may be pure meters 
of idiom or invo ^^4 also questions of taste. ^In 
either case the hitting of th^ exactly appropriate 
phraseology is ultimately a matter of scholarship, 
and often of very delicate ^scholarship. This 
neither party understands. The unintentionally 
offensive speaker is treated by Englishmen as a 
dangerous sedition-monger, and his compatriots 
are amazed to see him singled out for disloyalty, 
when Englishmen or Irishmen who use what^to 
them may appear much more outrageous expres¬ 
sions are left unrebuked. 

Even when the objectionable utterances are 
not thus susceptible of being resolved into lin¬ 
guistic misunderstandings, it should not be for¬ 
gotten that political manners differ from country 
to country as well as from century to century. 
We must keep clear o't- the error (natural 
enough, it is true) of condemning our owp 
*wark in the East and of dealing in gloomy 
forecasts for India, because we find that con- 
tempo.ary India does not coincide with ot!r ideal, 
-i^p^reat deal of what seems to us, in the nascent 
political life of India, outrageous, and indeed in- 
torerabfe, could doubtless be paralleled without 

* ] once received a most friendly letter from »former pupil, 
referring: with regret to my lectures, ** iHt 4 r 0 sti>^ and tedious as 
they •mere," 
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much among the platform utterances 

and newspaper articles of America and the Con* 
tinent, and, indeed, in the journalism of eigh¬ 
teenth-century England.* It is natural, moreover, 
for Orie»ttals, as it is for southern Europeans, 
deal in superlatives. “An impartial judge of 
native comments” (writes a native of India®) 
“will also *makc some allowance for the emo¬ 
tional character of the Orient«;l mind and its 
traditional habit of indulging in spirited and 
hyperbolical language.” 

§ 57. The Indian would-be statesman lacks 
the sort of training which is ours almost from 
::hildhood— the quasi-political training of the 
public school especially, where we acquire the 
elements at least of political sagacity and learn 
to give and take in reasonable measure. Even 
^he politicians of Cqntinental Europe show, con- 

• Since writing: the above I have come across the following 
»aragraph .fom Mallhus, quoted in Toynbcc'j. The Industrim 
devolutions chap. IX.: " During the late dearth half {)f the gcn'lc* 
nen and clergy in the kingdom richly de'ierved to have been prose- 
aited for sedition. After inflaming the minds of the common people 
igainst th^ farmers and com-dcalers by (he manner in wlmh (hey 
alkcd ot them or preached about them, it w.'»s a feeble antfdou-|^ 
he poison which they had infused coldly to ol>scrve that, howc^i 
•he poor might be oppressed or cheated, it was (heir duty to kec). 
he peace" (Principle of Population, yih ed., p. 438, nmc). . . ■ 
(t reads like an attack on the double dcaltqf of h^ssrs. Banoijea 
i!^d Lala Lajpat Rai in the National Reviev, or a leading artich 
Va Che same silbject In the The Times. „ 

* Mr. A. P. Sen, “Education and Sedition in India,” IVest 
m^ier Review, August 1902. 
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spicuously at times, signs of inadequate 
nature of their, experience in such matters. 
The management of school clubs, the prefecl 
system, the life of the crickf^t field and the tior- 
fRitory, all leave their mark on the ^growing 
English boy.‘ Rarely indeede—unless it be in the 
chiefs’ colleges* and perhaps a few places lik< 
Aligarh and Trinity College, Kandy*—has th( 
Indian known tiny such preparation for life. 

’ The political value of thi.s sort of training is discussed a 
length in E. Demolin’s A quoi tient la supilriorilc' des Anglo 
Saxons ? 

“ Nothing In tlic nature of a social student life begins l< 
make its appearance until we come to the highest arlstocratii 
institutions" (Mr. Yusuf Ali, Li/c and iMhourGof the People « 
India, 1907, p. 149). 

3 t« '^-inity College, Kandy, the discipline and leadership o 
the college and school was largely entrusted to the boys ant 
students themselves. After two years’ work the results were s< 
market] that when the Principal was invalided home, the thci 
Governor of Ceylon, Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.O., wrote to him 
‘ In my opinion you have done exceptional service to education ii 
Ceylon by tlie line that you have taken in Trinity College, when 
the development of manly qualities, without which*'education i 
but a broken reed, receives its due proportion in the teaching am 
training of the boys'" (Mr. A. G. Fraser, Education in India ant 
Ceylon, Aberdeen, 1908, p. 28). 

* t’l^is this fact which makes arguments in favour'^of the per 
Jjtctiy equal treatment of English and Indian candidates for th 
Olvil Service (by simultaneous examinations in London and India 
for exai^ple) completely beside the point. The Civil Service ex 
amination docs not pick out the most suitable candidates fo 
administrative work. The presunt system really assumes tha 
there are thousands of quite capable youths in England, am 
examinational competition is introduced, not bec&use it is gooi 
in itself, but because itjs a convenient check on favouritisAi 
The fact that many hundreds of Indian candidates could £ 
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The attempt Vo fnake the control of athletics a 
natter of student self-government has been known 
0 fail utterly in a University college where two 
reirgious sects have been evenly balanced in num¬ 
bers, as every committee election, every selection 
3 f a cricket team Wfes made a matter of racial and 
religious feud. Autocratic intervention on the part 
of the English prof^sors ha^been necessitated in 
order to remedy glaring injustiV.es brought about 
by a chance-majority vote, and tenaciously upheld 
oivthe sternest “constitutional” principles by the 
unpatriotic offenders, who were willing, if not 
eager, to sacrifice the prestige of their college in 
intercollegiiite competitions, if by so doing they 
could feel that they were championing the interests 
of Religion.* 

The Indian agitator (with rare exceptions) has 
not learned the wisdom of moderation. He attacks 
indiscri.uinately the good and th^ bad actions of 
governnftnt, with the zest of a sclioolboy playing 
at a new game and the bitterness of one who 
believes that his personal aspirations arc debarred 

Iht examination-room do as well as, or bcUrr U».tn, Ihe*selec1<^,’* 
candidates, is no arj^ument whatever for rijuahzin^ the coRdi- 
tions, but rather the reverse. As it is, the system ^ccssarilv 
cuts out a number of the best in favour of the second.bcKt 
gandidates. It seems, howevet, the wisest systcer in the circum¬ 
stances. 

* This I &n vouch for from persooal experience. Cf. also 
Dr. Hiller's remarks in the Madras Christian 'College Magamint 
for January 1908. 
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from a legitimate outlet in §n .Administrative 
career.* The gan\p of politics is new to him. * He 
has learned it from newspapers and books. He 
does not realize the differenc^.in controversial tone 
alld social environment which makes the game in 
twentieth-century England a*>very different one 
from what it can become in India. He overlooks, 
too, in most cases, the difference between party 
strife in a country with responsible self-govern¬ 
ment, and class opposition in a country where the 
Government must necessarily remain autocratjc. 
Unfortunately his English sympathizers (especially 
certain sections of the Liberal Press and a group 
of ill-informed members of ParliameSit) overlook 
this difference also. 

As Mr, Mitra puts it: “ An attack made on the 
Government of India by the National Congress or 
by the Vernacular Press is not like the attack of 
an organized opposition oii^the Government of the 
day. There is no system of party in Indiu. Those 

< 

’ A curious instance of his capacity for inconsistency in argu¬ 
ment is sfen in the perennial attacks, made both by the Congress 
party jfnd their English parliamentary friends, on the venality 
^nd tyranny of the police in India, while they perpetually insist 
onHhe moral fitness of the Indian for every kind of administrative 
work, ^parenlly we have cho.^cn none but the morally unlit for 
senricc in the police 1 Or is it that the contact of the Indian with 
the Englishmamin this department invariably causes moral d^ 
generation ? . . . More probably the real reason is that, to certain 
types of mind, police vs^ork is especially closely identified witl# 
Governmental activities ; and everything that the Government in 
India does is bad. 
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vho attack tftb Government know that they cannot 
lopc to turn them out, but they proceed as if they 
:ould do so. It is an axiom iA Indian politics that 
;he»Government of India cannot allow itself to be 

V 

beaten. ' 

§ 58. It is the absence of iacia> unification ana 
class equality which makes aut<vcratic rule (how¬ 
ever much* tempered by consideration for the 
governed, and modtfied by frec^> nt consultation 
with representatives of the subject peoples) an 
abiding necessity as long as the caste system holds 
sway and racial and religious antipathies remain 
what they are to-day. The Congress politician 
crying out for representative institutions stands in 
the same position as the Roman oligarch of yore, 
protesting, “I was born free as Cajsar; so were 
you . . . ” ; yet (in truj oligarch fashion) never 
casting a thought in the direction of the great 
mass of the subject'* population# of Rome. A 
share in,political domination the educated Indian 
naturally craves. But the Provincials—the streg 
gling ryots —still prefer, it would seem, tl^ rule of 
an atieif Caesar to the rule of a native cliqu^. 

Many able and conscientious men ” (write^ a* 
judge of the High Court of Bombay^) “ta^e their 
stand in dealing with the Indian problem upon a 

^ Indian Problems, 1908, p. 7. 

■Mr. Justice Beaman, “The Situation in India," Empire 
ftevient, February 1909. 
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fundamental principle. All people Irave the right 
to be free. No country has the right to hold’thfe 
peoples of another country or continent in subjec¬ 
tion and deny them equal rights of free citiaen- 
sl^p. As an abstract proposition in the domain of 
national ethics few can dispute^he principle. But 
when it is sought to be applied practically to the 
complex problem of Indian governmeift, it will be 
found to imply sopte^conditioifs which do not exist 
and never have existed. 

“ It implies that we found India ‘free’ and en¬ 
slaved her. It implies that there is a people in 
India struggling to be free, and that we repress 
it. It implies a homogeneity of race, religion, 
and sentiment throughout India, the very reverse 
of what we really find there. It implies an Indian 
* nation '; but there is no Indian nation. It im¬ 
plies that India, like France or England, is a 
country, while tcveryone iCnows that,it is a con¬ 
tinent. It is a continent full of jarring and hostile 
elements, a continent of which the numerous peo¬ 
ples and tribes are only kept in restraint by the 
competing power of England. If there were, as 
'»»the exponents of this principle seem to believe, 
an Indian nation aspiring to be free; if the Eng¬ 
lish rule suppressed by force that aspiration, and 
imposed updn the weak Isut unwilling necks ol^ 
millions the yoke gf a foreign tyrann/, 1 do not* 
think that any genuine Englishman could be 
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found to defend the morality of such a position. 
But were the facts so, or nearly so, there 
would be no need of any moral discussion. Two 
or three hundred million people animated by a 
common patriotism, by a common resol veto be fre«) 
certainly could not i>e kept in subjection by such 
means as England uses in India for a single day.’* 
These are Tacts which it is not easy for the Eng¬ 
lish politician or the* English journalist to grasp 
so firmly as never to let them slip from his 
memory when he is handling a concrete Indian 
problem. They are, however, repeatedly ignored 
by writers who certainly cannot urge the excuse 
of ignorance 

■ § 59 * Congress party is. freely accused of 

being a selfish and partisan body representing the 
interests of unimportant coteries. “Mr. Niel 
Grois, a graduate of Harvard University, and a 
student of international affairs . « . was struck 
by the fact that the Congress at Calcutta was a 
collection of office-seekers, not of pavriots, and 
in a speech delivered at Boston last yea^he ex¬ 
plained *the special opportunities of studying 
Indian problems he had enjoyed, and compar^ 
the disloyalty of the educated classes with the 
devotion of the masses, who realized tha? their 
safety, and in fact their entire well-being, de¬ 
pended on ftie continuance of British rule.”' “It 

* Mr. J. D. Rees, Tkt Ktal India (19^^), p. 312 - 
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is becoming increasingly obvious,” writes Mr. T. 
V. Subrahmanyam,* “that the institution* has 
ceased to be popu&r, that it is preserved as the 
organ of a few, and that its Resolutions cannot be 
said to have the sanction of the people at large. 
It was only the other day thaf the Amrita Bazar 
Pairika [a leading Congress organ] was forced to 
confess that the so-called National ASssembly was 
the preserve of (\ few people who could make a 
speech in English.” 

Whether the protests raised in Congress and 
re-echoed in all parts of India over such matters 
as the Partition of Bengal and the Universities 
Act—to take the two stock grievances ■ of the 
Congress politician—were intelligent or disin¬ 
terested is indeed very dubious. The weight of 
evidence seems in the former case all in favour of 
the view that the agitation was largely engineered 
in the interests of small coteries, of educated 
Hindus desirous of maintaining the preponder¬ 
ance of Hindu ofhcials in the Mohammedan 
section^f the province and of retaining Calcutta 
as the' centre of legal and administrative'business 
fpr the larger area.^ The whole controversy, 

* * ** Tke Indian National Congress." Calcutta RevUv, Apri 
1904. 

^ “ Around the courts of the judges and magistrates the natiVi 
lawyers congregate, and while their advocacy diay insure tty 
thorough silting of the evidence on both sides, it is feared that it 
many cases they foment quarrels and foster litigation for tbet 
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however, is most bewildering. Lord Morley, in 
his speech at Arbroath (21st Qctober, 1907), cer¬ 
tainly rejected the theory that the agitation was 
purely artificial, not based on existing and 
widely-felt discontent. After considerable weari¬ 
some study of Congress speeches and of articles 
in the pages of India (the weekly organ of the 
Congress pa'rty published in England), I find my¬ 
self completely bafifed by tfie owhole question. 
The only tangible objections that appear to be 
raided against the Partition seem to imply that 
some sections of the population may lose advan¬ 
tages which other sections will gain; and the 
sympartht^s jf the Congress happen to be with 
the former rather than the latter. But what 
exactly the losses (if any) amount to, and 
whether there can possibly be any net losses, 
are questions that it seems almost impossible 
to answer vdth confidence, the •whole of the 
controversial ground being now so overgrown 
with a jungle of misrepresentations that cleat- 

own advanla^c. The substantial professional incomc.s matic by 
tViis very numerous body of lawycr.s scattered tlirou)(ii#ut the 
dialects of India are drawn from the pockets of ryot farmers aad 
cQitivators, and const/'.utc a burden from which they were orif^i- 
nafly free, and which, whatever its merits or its defec('>,*ls one v>f 
the outlUb^cs of the present educational system^ These le^al 
cdleries throughout the country are centres whence spread the 
i^tless ideas *and political aspirations that pervade so lar^e 
a section of the educated community " ^he JS^inbutyh Kfvirm, 
Of^ober 1907, p. 

N 
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ision is impossible. One can only re*echo 
le words of Lord Morley; **lt is the v&gue- 
ess of the discontent, which is not universal, 
ut of the discontent so fa^ as we can perceive 
L—it is the vagueness that makes Jt harder 
0 understand, harder to deal with. Some of 
hem are angry with me. Why ? Because I 
lave not been able to give them the moon. I 
lave got no mo«n, and if 1 had I would not give 
hem the moon. I would not give anybody the 
noon, because 1 do not know who lives there* I 
io not know what kind of conditions prevail. 
But, seriously, I read pretty carefully—not very 
pleasant reading—I read much of the fiess in 
which their aspirations are put forth. . . . But 1 
declare to you I cannot find what it is precisely 
they want us to do which we are not anxious 
slowly and gradually to make a way for eventu¬ 
ally doing. But there must be patience and there 
must be, whatever else there is, firmness.” “ It 
is impossible to read the narrative of the contro¬ 
versy ,jj#says a former Bishop of Bombay,' “with¬ 
out deploring the prejudice and pusillaninilty which 
underlies the native side of it. The larger con- 
slder^ions which appeal to states'manship are 
ignored, while the sm|iller and more jvirsonal 
aspects of the question are strongly pressedl” 

c 

' The Bishop of Southampton, in T/ie East and the Wettf 
Tanuary 1908. 
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Similarly with regard to the Ui^iversities question : 
“The scheme of /eform w^' under consideration 
when I left Indiat If'hccasioned the strongest 
feeirng, and what impressed one chiefly in the 
controveray was the weight given to mere pe?- 
r.onal consideration^. . . . There seemed to he 
little anxiety to get at the real merits of the 
question ; to arrive §t the be^t settlement in the 
light of eflicicncy ; to think out^mpartially such 
a constitution of the governing body as would 
be^ promote the usefulness of the university and 
lend most value to Its educational work.”* 

§ 60. Th e Congress, it is further urged, repre¬ 
sents fTJ^eiftsh Mindu point of view only. That 
it is almost entirely repudiated by the Moslem 
clement, is true enough;* but this is in part due to 
the educational backwardness of the Moslem 
community, and in par^ also to the personal in¬ 
fluence of Sif Syed Ahmad Khan,*the founder of 
Aligarh College, who always deprecated political 
activity before the Moslems should have strength¬ 
ened their position by broadening ihrotJ^h edu¬ 
cation their intellectual outlook. 

Its non-representative character is very forcibly 

' 

Oulof 626 members preserft at the twenly-Airu iJonjfresi 
(1(908) I can count only ci^lit Mohammedans. In 1904, out of 1010 
,tkey numl>erctf thirty-one. (Th<‘ Mohaqiincdans number about 
one-fiAh of the population of India; more than the population of 
any single European State except Russia, and perhaps Germany, ji 
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described by a somewhat hostile critic, Sir G.. 
Chesncy. He emphasizes the smallness andwhat 
he believes to be the political insignificance of the 
section from which most of itf members are drdvn; 
Ifut hardly succeeds in showing conclusively that 
a Western Government fostwing Western ideas 
should not give to them and their ambitions a 
larger measure of attention ^than the bulk of the 
people, Mohammedans and uneducated Hindus, 
might approve. “Among the special elements of 
difliculty at the present time ” (he writes),' “ is Jthe 
appearance on the surface of Indian society of a 
new class—a class which has no affinity with the 
landed aristocracy or the natural rulfcrs'* oi India, 


^ Indian Polity, ^rd cd., 1804, pp. 380-1. 

• There is, of course, no simple test for deciding: what classes 
(if anjO are “the natural rulers" of a people. The Rev J. A. 
SImrrock, late Principal of the S. P.G. College, Trichinopoly, 
points out in the Nineteenth Century for St*ptcn^bcr 1909 (“Some 
Misconceptions about the Unrest in India") that the Brahmins, 
who constitute only 5 per cent, of the total population, furnish 85 
Sf^ cent, of the University graduates. A soldier would doublles.s 
deny that a priestly class has any “natural" title to political 
pt>wcr; b-er India has alwu) s shown some tendency to pass under 
saceri^tat domination. Though life new Indian claimant 
power always puts forward “education” as the ground of his 
claim, it is not easy to guc.ss to what extent caste claims of a 
s^mi>sa<^rdolal character occupy his mind. Naturally such claim» 
will be kept in the background when he is holding converse with 
Englishmen ; knd the assumption (probably, though n^Cccrtai^y 
correct) that the nomOricntal claim of educational superiot \ it 
what really fills his thoughts runs through all the literature v. 
deals with Congress and the Universities. Such a claim, 
ever, is not incompatible with a naively unquestioning belief 



or me mercanuiC) ur tuts «t^ricuiiuf ai cuttiiuumvicoi 
whic 4 ) has never before occupie^ a position of any 
importance ; a class which i:^the product of our 
system of free [jic] education, and which, while 
constitutmg a numerically insigniheant minority^f 
the whole populatiqp, lays claim to be accepted as 
the people of India, and, with the assistance it 
is endeavoifring to secure from an 'uninstructed 
section of English f>olitician§, 4s entering on a 
course of political agitation—vagia;, unreal, and 
impracticable in its aims, but which, unless 
directed into a rational course, may bring about 
trouble and danger to India, The vast majority 
of th ii ii p ^ p i» of India, on the other hand, although 
the agitation now being got up among a section 
of the small English-speaking class necessarily 
excites among them a vague feeling of unrest and 
jxpettation, are still politically in an elementary 
condition to, which no*part of Eyrope furnishes 
mything^ analogous. The questions which we 
ire told exercise the minds of the people of Indj^ 
iuch as the expansion of the legisIativ<^ounciis, 
he constitution of the Civil Service, and so forth, 
ire at present absolutely beyond their app?ehen- 
}ion. Their notions of the nature of the Govern- 


bste distinctions, and an expectation on the part oi Urahmm 
praduates of •retaining: political power, under a reprenentative 
lystem, by influencing the votes of “ifWturar’ inferiors and by 

«*K«ir nf manimitatino' nolitirj&l machine. 
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ment they are ruled by are of the vaguest. To 
them the Government is represented by three or 
four district oflicialspwith whom they come in con¬ 
tact ; these they see to be acting under higher 
a^ithority, but as to the nature of this they have 
only the vaguest notions, wlyle of the Govern¬ 
ment in England, with its parliament and political 
parties, they have no more conception than of the 
composition of ^th5 solar ^stcm. Representa¬ 
tive institutions, franchises, voting, elections, the 
simpler political questions wliich are coming to 
be understood by all classes in Europe do not 
enter even in the most remote way into their 
thoughts. This is a class of whos^ and 

feelings little or nothing is heard in the so-called 
political discussions now going on in India; yet. 
it outnumbers the other class by thousands to one, 
and it is mainly in their interests that the Govern¬ 
ment has to be conducted.'*’ 

• * 

This last point is also emphasized by the 
American missionary, Dr. J. P. Jones: “It is 
certainly^the business of Great Britain to discover 
and consult the wishes of the people-»-not the 
hungfy office seekers—in this matter. After many 
years of observation and living among the people,^ 
the wAter is convinced that nine-tenths pf the 
people wofild be prepared any day to *Vote is 
favour of the relative increase, and mot the de%, 
crease, of the European official force. . . . The 
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writer knows how general is the want of native 
confidence in natives. Many a time has he been 
importuned to use his^ influence to have cases 
transferred from the jurisdiction of the native to 
the Englishman.” . . . “The presence of the fqjv 
English dignitaric;i” (he adds) “does ten times 
more good to the land in purifying and toning up 
the service fhan their salary is Wi>rth.”’ 

It is, of course, appoint to ^li^ch the Congress 
party denies any importance or any truth. Says 
a native member of the Legislative Council of 
India^ on one occasion: “Lord Curzon . . . 
told his hearers . . . that even if he had incurred 
the iwnwlity of educated Indians, the masses 
would be grateful to him for what lie had done 
for them. This attempt to distinguish between 
the interests of the educated classes and those of 
the bulk of their countrymen is a favourite device 
with those who seek *to repress the legitimate 
■spirati^ns of our people. ... We know, of 
ourse, that the distinction is unreal and ridicu- 
ous, and we know also that most of^hose 
ise it <as a convenient means to disparage the 
l^ucated classes cannot themselves really believe 
n it.”» 

‘Pritish Rule in IndiJi,” l^orih Amfruan Kfvifiv, April 1899. 

* Mr.'G. K. Gokhalc, in his rrcsidential AdSress tK*forc the 
ndian National Cotigress. 1905. • 

* It is hardly necessary to linger oorr the familiar truth that 
be Congress party is drawn preponderantly from the less wadike 
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As soon, however, as one turns from ffie heated 
atmosphere of Congress discussions and the* un¬ 
savoury decIamatior.s of the friends of Congress 
in the House of Commons, and opens such a book 
a^ Sir F. S. P. Lely’s sympathetic little brochure 
(Suggestions for the Better Governing o/ India),' 
he feels himself at once in a different world. 
Here we get the peasants’ point of view, set forth 
by one who evidgnfiy knows'them at close quar¬ 
ters and who certainly holds no brief for the 
Government as it is. But the “ reforms ” for 
which Congress clamours are conspicuous by 
their absence. Congress gets scarcely a mention 
from cover to cover ; yet it is hardly joopible 


peoples—those that, but for British protection, would speedily fall 
a prey to their more vijjorous neij^hbours. "The men who are 
at present most prominent, who arc N|)okcn of as leaders of the 
popular parly, do not really represent any lac^e or important 
section. They repre-sent chuss interests, essentially pacific. They 
arc almost to a man the creatures of our own educational system, 
using’ the argot of Western reformers and revolutionaries. It 
suits them to talk very loud, to use high*sounding phrases. But 
know, every one knows, that should they reap the whirlwind 
for which Ihc^diligently busy themselves sowing the wind, they 
would be the first to disappear" (Mr. Justice Beamiin, "The 
Situation in India," Empire Reviett\ February 1909). It is a litt*. 
strange, however, that the claim (whether ju.st or genuine Is 
another matter) of a section of the people that they, as being 
thoroughly Westernized by English education, are the right 
people to be entrusted with political power, should be thus Rghtly 
treated, with scorn by writers like Mr. Beaman and Sh‘ Georgo 
Chesney—as if on the surface-it were a grotesque, and prepos¬ 
terous claim. o 

* London, 1906; price is. 3d. 
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to read the essay through without a conviction 
that* here, at last, is an aulhiy who really aims 
at presenting what are the •genuine grievances 
and the actual aspirations of over 90 per cent 
of the people. 

§ 61. That the .Congress party is swayed by 
class interests may be freely admitted. What 
political paPty in history has not been so sw.ayed ? 
But the Congress Certainly st;yids for Western 
political ideals, and much of its programme con¬ 
sists of what, on a priori reasoning, the Liberalism 
of Europe would be bound to approve. That the 
literary class, the lawyers, the potential office- 
holtWsy'^caild benefit by the spread of liberal 
principles of government (as understixid in Eng¬ 
land) does not prevent their interest its Liberalism 
being genuine. 

Ndr is it reasonable to argue that because both 
their aims qnd method’s are exotics, introduced 
into India from the alien West, these aims and 
methods must be the products of insincere imi^ 
tion. The methods of Congress are^f course 
,,not the’natural methods of the East, any more 
than they are faithful copies in detail o^ the 
,jnethods of the West. “ Orthodox Hindus of 
thaPwild school ” (says Sir Theodore hforison) 
'V have ^been offended at the pretensions of the 
.Congress ^liticians to represent Hindu society, 
seeing that their manners and methods of political 
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igitation are flagrantly foreign to Indian ideas/*' 
But for the Congress party to refrain from adapt¬ 
ing Western methdUs in their agitation, while 
such a course might enhance their appearance 
o& sincerity, would hardly be evidence of their 
political sagacity. 

What, however, are we to say of their ultimate 
aims? In so far as these arc disinterestedly 
patriotic they oughf to be bemt towards securing 
for their country a fuller realization of self-respect¬ 
ing Statehood. ^ 

The mention of such an aspiration as this in a 
Western land would at once suggest the double 
aim of attaining complete independeffce^rom 
foreign control and of introducing some demo¬ 
cratic system of representative government. The 
Indian is intellectually imitative, and the Con¬ 
gress Indian is the Indian who knows something 
of Western aspirations.' Nothing ^therefore is 
more natural than that Congress politicians, 
w^iile postponing the dubious benefits that would 
follow thp withdrawal of British control, should 
press forward towards the goal of representative 
institutions. 

This, however, is by no means the accustomed 
aspiration of the uneducated Indian. His d^ire 
is distinctly for good patriarchal govdrnmenl2i 
Loyalty to a personal monarch com%s easy to 

* Imperial Rule in India^ i.S 99 » P* 9 * 
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him. ri?. is not even eagerly bent on having a 
ruler of the same nationality^€is himself. The 
Nizam^ a Mohammedan, speaking Urdu, reigns 
ovej* Hindus whose native tongues are Telegu, 
Canarese. or Mahratti ; nor will tlie Gaekwar 
Baroda ne found /uling over papulations com¬ 
posed preponderantly of Mahrattas. Yet these 
princes do*not seem to have any difficulty in 
winning the loyalt^ of their* subjects, and that 
though neither of them can show a genuinely 
ancient title to their allegiance, liven th(j Kng- 
lish Emperor - King receives an unexpectedly 
large share of vcnerati<jn in India. For the 
moKVchk;at sentiment is a deei>-seated instinct 
among the races that dwell eiist of Suez.’ 

By this we do not, of course, mean to imply 
that the Oriental any more than the European 
wishts to be ruled in accordance with the 
changing caprices of ait inscrutalMe despot whose 
ways arg not his own ways and who never conde¬ 
scends to explain, when explanation is neces.sa^, 
why he wills what he wills. As an Ai^glo-lndian 
j>aper - tpoints out: “It is too late to reiterate 
tflfe familiar notion that the East de.sires*gopd 
government through a benevolent despot, and 
IcMkU.s on self-government with contempt. If the 

’ Cf. Mr. M. T. Jackson, i.C.s., “The Htnuu Theory of 
jloveroment," Empire Review^ September 1907. 

* Times of Indut, 7 August, 1909. 
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‘ benevolent despot ’ is one who pursueiT his own 
way^ regardless o^ what his subjects think, then 
he has passed front the scene of government in 
India, and it is useless to go. on holding him up 
a&an ideal. An authoritative government, whose 
rule is conditioned by a careful regard for the in¬ 
formed and reasonably expressed opinion of the 
people who are ruled, is another matier.” Even 
an Indian rajah^can be found to insist on the 
same point.* “Again, when the public journals 
question the justice or wisdom of any action of 
Government, Government should condescend to 
alford explanations oftener and more fully than 
heretofore. Such explanations would,’in <nany 
cases, clear up matters and obviate dissatisfac¬ 
tion. A good and strong Government ought not 
to hesitate to take the people into its confidence.”'^ 

§ 62. Discussing the aspirations of New India 
before the Ro3{al Colonial Institute* Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller is reported * as saying : “ If./.he eyes 
o^ the Indian people were not turned to demo- 
cVatic ideals, what was it they were looking for? 
It might safely be concluded that if the extrava- 

i Raja Sir T. Madava Row, K.c.S.i., Political Opiitionf 
(Madras, 1890), p. 4. , 

• Cf. klso Sir Theodore Morison, Imperial Pule in Ijf/iiot 
p. 37: “ The,Government which wishes to create a national 
spirit must be based upon a principle which its su¥»jMts call 
reciprocate; it must place before the people a '-conception oll| 
Government which will 'evoke their enthusiastic loyalty/’ 

* India, 18 June, 1909. 
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gant utterances of extremist politicians found a 
hearing) it was not because <he Indian people 
wished to sec the end of British rule. He believed 
that their grievance was primarily sentimental, 
that uppermost in their minds was a vague feelifig 
of resentment at bting treated always as inferior 
to Europeans. . . . His conclusions were that 
one could learn \'cr^ little a^ to the real wishes 
of India from the recent manifeaiations of unrest; 
that the heartfelt desire of the people was to 
a<¥iuire a self-respect which had been lost during 
years of subjection ; that the best method of 
meeting this desire was to prove to them that 
thdy*were ifot barred from positions of trust and 
dignity in the service of the country ; and that, if 
this concession was granted, they would remain 
very well content with methods of government 
which might not realize the democratic ideals of 
Englishmen, but which satisfied the present needs 
of a large portion of Europe.” 

§ 63. The Congress speakers clamour, and vr^y 
naturally, for more of the loaves and fishes of 
o^ice. *They almost certainly do not desire a 
severance of the English connection. On this 
point testimony seems practically unanir;yous. 

*ro quote one of the|nselves :' “ T|ie educated 
Indian ^has his faults, but whatever these faults 

* Mr. W, C. Bonneejee, Bar.-al»Iiiw,V«</m« Paiittat (Madras, 
1898), Introd. f>. s* 
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may be it cannot be asserted that he is blind to 
his own material •interests, and _ it is his own 
material interests tfiat sway him altogether to¬ 
wards being loyal and contery;ed, as loyal subjects 
should be contented, towards the Gowrnment. 
Indeed, the principle on which the Indian National 
Congress is based is that British rule should be 
permanent and abiding in Iijdia, and that, given 
this axiom, it is C.he duty of educated Indians to 
endeavour to the best of their power to help their 
rulers so to govern the country as to improve her 
material prosperity and make the people of all 
classes and communities happy and prosperous 
and contented as subjects of the British Em'pire. 
The sooner this erroneous but very mischievous 
notion that the educated Indian is seditious is 
given up, the better for the country.” “ These 
men” (says one of their English coadjutors') 
“are not paid, demagogues or political incen¬ 
diaries with no stake in the land. Their inaterial 
wiell-being is bound up with British rule. They 
comprise, -educationally, the pick and flower of 
all the trades and professions in India.' Manj-* 
of. them are wealthy landowners, nearly all of 
them aje men of substantial means. Is it wise' 
to decry such men as paii;l agitators, to denounce 
their leaders as discontented lawyers '^n pasf 

‘ Mr. Eardley Norton, Bar.>at*law, ilfid., p. 26.' 

* Cf. Mr. A. l\ Sen, Education and Sedition in India,' 
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}rears 1 ' was of the Cabinet of the Congress. 
My •official severance with t|jat body is now 
complete. But I gladly pa^ my old colleagues 
the*tribute of my admiration and respect for the 
ability, tjic ardour, and withal the moderatien 
with which questions were threshed out in the 
Subject Committees. It was here that all the real 
work of th^ Congress was done. ... I have 
lived too long behind the sceni^s and mixed too 
freely with the delegates not to be certain that 
they bear very willingly and very gratefully the 
yoke of England’s rule.” 

5; 64. The difficulty of the sympathetic observer 
of^ke mrfhifcstations of Indian unrest is to decide 
with what stit of conditions, real or imaginary, the 
present circumstances of India should be brought 
into comparison. The agitators and the agitated 
popdlations are alternately comparing things as 
they are (or giore often, perhaps, things as they pre¬ 
tend orwmagine them to be) with things as they 
were in the Golden Age, or with things as 4 h^ 
will be in an impossible future. Buij except fn 
the case of a small section of thi? etlucated people, 
tli^ ideal is never that of a representative denio- 
4:racy. Whatever they may say about England, 
they would never wish to copy England. 


^fyesfmins/fr August 1902: “Furtlirr, il is a noticeable 

fact that the Indian political movements are invariably oi^anized 
and led by those who are conspicuously successful in life.’’ 
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§ 65. A Mohammedan prince, H.H. the Aga 
Khan, puts forward the most obvious objection to 
the full introduction'of representative institutions. 
‘ ‘ If the real power were giveg over to the people’s 
ropresentatives, how would they usejt? . . . 
Whatever the material or educational test of the 
franchise, the result would be, under the present 
state of social civilization, that powet would fall 

% O 

into the hands ofitindividuals or communities who, 
while in many things abreast of the century, are 
in other things full of prejudices against the lo‘\yer 
classes of their countrymen, unworthy of the days 
of the Tudors. It must not be forgotten that 
many of those who are demanding-tlfe hig^.est 
political rights deny at this moment to their own 
dearest and nearest female relatives the simplest of 
human rights."^ 

“ The great majority of the people who retain 
their religious,beliefs and social usages” (says 
another native ruler^) “would decided’y prefer 
their non-representation to their fww-representation 
1^ those who have given up those beliefs and 
those usages”—and such denationalized repre^ 
sentatives the Congress politicians would un^ 
doubtedly be. 


> “Some Thoughts on Indian Discontent,” A'43/>i»«b/ KtvitiO 
February 1907. 

Raja Sir T. Madavd Row, PoHiical Opinums (Madras, 1890) 
p. 114. 
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Representative institutions have been found 
almost impracticable when the jacial and linguis¬ 
tic divisions are as sharp a* we find them in 
Austria-Hungary. The sharper religious and 
social divisions of ^ndia make them almost ub- 
thinkable. This, o{ course, is a truth which it is 
difllcult for Englishmen to grasp. “ It is ap¬ 
parently netfessary for English politicians” (writes 
Sir Theodore Mori.?on‘) “to l^^^hoid a country 
given up to anarchy before thev can realize that 
popular institutions make for the disruption of a 
nation which is not yet compact and unified. If 
they looked beneath the delusive calm which the 
arni^' maintains in India, they would behold all 
the passions which beget civil war, unscotched by 
a hundred years of unwilling peace.” “ One must 
be compelled” (says Dr. J. P. Jones-) “to deny 
the sincerity of many who claim that this people is 
a nation whifh prides itself upon its patriotism, so 
long as tjie caste system dominates them and their 
ideas. The only tie which binds together these 
people is the spirit of opposition to this foreign 
governn>ent. Among the classes and the masses 
theVe is absolutely no coherence or unity of .^enti- 
Qient in any line of constructive activity. So that 
in4he matter of self-government they would prove 
themselves to be sadly incompetent.” Vo mention 

‘ Imperial Rule in India, p. ,^1. 

^ India: Its I.i/e <i>id Thuught, p. 17. 
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no other objections, a representative assembly 
among these “ children of inexorable inequality ”' 
would prove unwo'ikablc, because, by jumbling 
together high caste and low, it would turn cere^ 
ntonial Hinduism into a code of impossibilities.^ 
Representative institutions but a small loqua= 
cious section of the people almost certainly do not 
want. The idea is too alien. It would be toe 
difficult (as has,, been said already) to get higli 
caste and low to sit together at the Council Board= 
Indeed, it is probable that to a high-caste Hiqdu 
the idea of submitting himself to the suffrages of 
his inferiors could only appear as an indignity^ 
Where the representative system har, been ii» 9 ro^ 
duced obvious drawbacks appear in the workingc 
“Sir Macworth Young, the lately retired Lieu^ 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab, has recorded his 
opinion on the subject of the advancement in 
local self-government in that provin9e in the Iasi 
eighteen years, during which Lord Ripop’s policy 
in that respect has been in force, to the effect tha 
ti e people^ rarely manifest any interest in tht 
election of their representatives, and the electee 
representatives rarely represent the real interest: 


' Mr. justice Bciimrin. 

* “The loo ler of this people the Brahman, is, in his way, evei 
more haughty than the Anglo-Indian. . . . Conta'ct with sTt 
Englishman, cve-n with the King-Emperor himself, is for hip 
pollution, which must 'be removed by elaborate and exacting 
religious ceremonies ” {t)r. J. P. Jones, pp. 22, 23). 
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of their constituents. If any position on the Board 
is coveted it is that of the nominated, not of the 
elected, members, and Distrift Boards in j^^eneral 
are merely consultative, not executive, bodies, 
redecting^ the disposition of the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner, whose appointment as Presidenl has 
been necessitaU‘d in almost every case by the 
prevalence Ijf party feelinjj and sectarian strife. 
The absence of a wfiolesorne pi^)Iic spirit in the 
rural community lies at the root of this failure, and 
un|il this want is supplied local self-f^overnment in 
rural tracts of the Punjab will be more or less of a 
farce.” ^ “ I'o those who watch carefully the work- 
ing*of thi^ iwunicipal franchise ” (writes Dr. Jones, 
an experienced American missionary-'), “and see 
how easily and speedily the natives have adopted 
all the vices and tricks of the representative system, 
it do^s not, by any means, seem an unmixed ^ood. 
And the htydest critics of tlie system that the 
writer tms met have been ino-lligent and loyal 
natives, who believe that this meed of self-govern¬ 
ment is fraught with evil.”^ 

*.Mr. A. Rogers. “ Thr l‘i..irr''"'’ of ihf- M.iriM.p.iJ Hk-a m 
Intlui,’’-fi'i/i/jV- April f<)02. tSunil.ii sC.ili-iiiriils «(niTil, 
coiirfic, bi- nuide in a cksc ription i>l niial I a inland. Thr n 
sh^jUl bear in mind th<- difficulty ol tlia%MiiK »'unpansons in su« h 
matters with ja-rfect justice to b*lli popiil.ilions ) • 

• ** “ Brili'lh Rule in India," Xorlh Amvruati AV7'»Vti', April itfey). 

’ In this cofincclinn shotikl be cjuntetl, h<>\sc' et, the para>;:ra]>h 
which recurs year after year in the (.iTi\<Tnin<-nl s Moral atul 
Mntrrial Pnti^ress of Indiai “The objects on which municipal 
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“Before the British reign” (he continues) 
“India had nevcR experienced the first taste of 
representative instiVutions. To-day the query 
which arises in the mind of disinterested persons 
who know and love India is, whether political 
rights and liberties have not*of late years been 
conferred too rapidly upon the people. It should 
not be expected that a people who,** by natural 
taste, instinct, qnd unbroken heritage, are the 
children of the worst kind of autocratic and 
absolute forms of government, should acquire^ in 
an age or a century wisdom or aptitude to rule 
themselves. Taking the mass of Hindus, they 
seek no more, and seek nothing b®tt6r, thaw a 
wise and kind paternal government. 

funds can be spent arc, mainly, water supply, hospitals and 
dispensaries, sticetsaiul ro.uls, \ .k < iiiatnjn, dram.'i^c, s.inilalion, 
and education. The inlciesl in the iminicipal elections,,and in 
municipal afl'airs generally, is not usually keen, save in a few 
cities and hirj^e towns ; but, as ediicaliun and knowledge advance, 
interest in the nian^i^'t inenl of local allairs gradually increases. 
It is reported from most provinces that municipal wt>rk is fairly 
well done, and municipal responsibilities are, on the whole, failh> 
fyiy dischai>jcd, though occasional shortcominj's and failures 
occur in particular towns. The tendency of these loc.al bodies, 
espeei.-illy in the smaller towns, is to be slow in tmp 6 sin^ addb 
tional faxes, in ailoptin^ sanitary reforms, ami m incurring flew 
cx^ieiuliture. Many members of immieipal bodies are diligent in 
their attendance to work, whether at meetinjfs for business or cni 
benches for decision of petty crimituil cases." It should be nofed 
al.so that Br*>ish government i*# frequently accused of having 
destroyed the indigenous institutions for local g^overiiment in tlft 
rural districts, and is said to be now, painfully ifnd slowly, en^ 
deavouring’ to rcstoie the capacities that it has itself crushed out 
' Sir F. S. P. Lely’s homely’, chatty little book, SujijfesfifinsJbi 
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These facts are 50 far recognized that Congress 
polKtcians themselves frequently disclaim any de¬ 
sire for the introduction of r^presentaiive institu¬ 
tions, at least in the^ncar future. 

§ 66. Representative institutions are certaiitly 

the licit O’ GuX’crfihig of ii'^sck, with in.tn\ hoinor- 

ous lUuslr.ition-^, th<- iloMrc"* .'iiuJ irv,iin.< ^ of the a^ri< ultiiiisls 
and Ihcir attiAidc towanls tnii nir*. hani< <il “ Nol 

only ■■ (In* writer) '‘arc thr# [tlx- Untisli^ firm <uhI jusI b\- 
mcnl, but (Ix.-ir li.iii^jlily atnolncss (u-ai n.i#\r nitlin tircs tn.tkcs il 
Ciisit’r (o !}<• so III arliDii ; lln-y .u <• <•, lli« \ ai<‘ Iiiiinatlo, Ihcy 

arc* as wishful to st-a India prasix ions as in-i ru \n sons .nc, ex* epf 
in ^onif JVw cases l)n' inlcrcsls ot lln-ii own i oiini i)’arc 

involved. . . . i'liric < oincs a tunc, lxu\<\*r, \\licn <vcti |)ca< <■, 
jitsficc, iniliistry, and coiiimicmc do fiot s.ilisly. . . . The t iti/cn 
is m tlinj; tiled of hc.ijii)}; Aiisiides .ibv.iys < .died llx- Just. He 
-Sell.* that th<‘ •dcpai tmcnts ’ < an be as thiIiIcss .is ilx' whilom 
farmer of taxes; Ih.il ‘the i<i^;n of l.iw li.is bioken down (he 
•ancient sateen.iid of < iistom, which nisuteil .1 ine.isiue ot protn- 
(ion to all (lasses lor in.iny ( emnm s , ihai the Iiiiei);ii .idmiriiS' 
Irator, left to himself, tends to lose the loixh ol symp.ithy and 
know^dj^e. . . . ThioiiLri'oiil indi.i the iism^j riv is, as it must 
be eventnally in e\ciy bodv of v.-ntu iil bi iiil;s, ‘ la I us h.ive rulei s 
who know us*’ . . . I’erh.ijis no Si < 111 ,>i i.it e. impcii.d 01 pro. 
vincial, rcali/.cs how uttei ly halt ful, ( s( • pi i 1 « l.n tciwiis, is our 
elaborate*sysl(Mn of l.iws ,ind coiiit ma<hiii'i\, (speii.dly now 
that time has east a >jl.imour o\er tlie pam li.i\.iis o( <.lden d.i\s. 
Of whal use is the cxtim lion of In ibei \ il ii is 11 pj^n 1 d by si.tnjjs 
and fees to pleaders."* . . . Mr. Tlioilunn will teniaik« Ih.it^if, 
ns often Ifappens, the famili.ir patfiway is wionj^fully 1 losi d to a 
rj’A’s ancestral field, he must he told in l-'n^hsli that in- (tiiisl sue 
' the dominant owner lor a iele;ise ot tic serve nt heritajje uifder 
chapters iv. and v. of the I-iascmenls .\i 1.' I'llher the unh.ippy 
nain must (o an expensive pleadei to .isk uh.’it all tnis means, 
or he must take the taw into In^ own hands .md si^bnnjf on him- 
8 elf the police and a ch.irjfc of noliii)'befoM tin m;ij'isiiale. . . . 

•Congress lays no stress on this, the « bu-l^ol th root's grievanr,es, 
because (he system brings gnsl to the mills of sc.) many of its 
members.'' 
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not desired by the Mohammedans of India. This 
fact has been evid^»nt during the controversy bver 
the political changed: introduced by Lord Morley 
in 1909. In 1888 Mr. Theocjore Beck, Principal 
ofo Aligarh College, pointed out that “ ij is a very 
erroneous assumption to suppose that the only 
educated people in India are the people who have 
learnt English. This is certainly most untrue of 
the Mahomedan fommunity. ... It is a mistake 
to suppose that these men have no knowledge ot 
politics and administration, that they never think 
about these subjects, and that they exert no in¬ 
fluence on their countrymen. On the contrary, 
in logical thought and sound sense, thtir opinions 
often contrast very favourably with the utterances 
of those who are the apostles of the new school. 
Being the descendants of men who have governed 
a mighty empire, they have very distinct traditions 
as to the best principles of government, and the 
best means of captivating the afi'ectioiie. of an 
Oriental people; and they criticize English mea- 
sil-es from*a very different point of view from 
that of Young Bengal. They have bcen' Iargely 
utijize^ by the British Government in the admin¬ 
istration of Upper India, and many of them hol<V 
important positions in the Native States. Theft 
political thought resembles the old Tory Sthool of 
England far more /han the Radical, and they are* 
by no means so enthusiastic for democratic mea* 
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surcs as is commonly supposed by Englishmen. 
For fcxample, most of them dislike the freedom of 
the Press, and think that it isAralculated to fan the 
nun^erous race animosities of which India is a hot¬ 
bed. On the other hand, they have their oAjin 
grievances, which •find inadequate public utter¬ 
ance.*'' “It is the pride of Islam" (writes Mr. 
H. O. D^v1ght-) “that Divine (unniscience has 
foreseen everything, and has priy^^ided in advance 
a groove, unchangeable as the laws of tin* Medes 
aryi F’ersians, in which the acts and social rela¬ 
tions of mankind musl move until the end of the 
world. To outgrow the provisions of such a law 
is'impossrbk-‘; to think of improving them is blas¬ 
phemy. The whole of this law is prepared from 
the standpoint of the divinely inspired Asiatic 
despot, and is addressed to men wljom it becomes 
to b6 fraternal in relations with one another and 
paternal in Jcindness towards a great mass of sub¬ 
ordinates. As individuals the common people 
are so completely lost to view that in Arabic or 
Turkish or Persian the only word which can 
used to express the idea of a republic means 
* iflob-government,’ and is the one confrnoply 
^sed in speaking of the United States." 

•• S 67. One of the good results which we should 
«xpect 1 K) see follow from the spread of a sound 

* £ssa^s on Imiian 7 'r>pirs, All.irt.ib.ni, iSSS, p. 

* 7 'hc Forum {.\’ew Yoik), M;iy ifyxj. 
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system of education (such as could evoke a 
genuine sense of ^ivic duties) would be the dis¬ 
appearance of racial', religious, and social barriers 
between the members of tl^e educated classes, 
enabling them in some sort to co-operate for 
the good of all. It is some4^imes asserted by 
friends of India that this fusion has already 
in an appreciable degree taken place.' We may 
take the followii\g passages as representative of 
this point of view:— 

“The first and most obvious result of the 
diffusion of Western learning, and to some ex¬ 
tent of Christianity, is the creation of a new class 
of men,* a fraternity belonging to ihany races, 
and localities, and castes, and differing much 
in degrees of culture, but united by common 
mental possessions and a common attitude, by a 
community of novel idejis and desires. Their 

* The si.kfiiific.'ince ol this and Iho followinj; quolalim.s Jarj'fly 
<tc|)«‘nds oil the stirss that we lay upon the phrase, " rrcaiiott of a 
«<•«' doss of men." The University ^tathiatcs, thimj^h mostly 
frofi the Brahrttiii raste, arc forming^, it woulil seem, sonicthmjf 
rcscmblinjf a new caste, the distincti\c mark of which,-to Hindu 
eyes, is^|ho ncjfk'ct of c.astc rules. To the masses, to whony a 
mornl life and the observance of caste rcjfulations .arc interchange* 
able i<lcas, the broader outlook of (he cduc.atcd man can onIy« 
appear as'shocr lawlessness; and to this confusion of idca.s i^ 
probably due much of the outcry of.conscrv.'itive Indians in favour 
of religioiKs education. They see the breakdown of irtimeinorial* 
restrictions and identify it, where we should not, wJith a break-^ 
down of mor.ality. Mueff, therefore, of their protestations (pp. 
110 - 113 , 131-133, may be discounted by the English reader. 
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English education separates them by a great gulf 
frorft the vulgar.”* 

“ Indeed, it ts this convection 01 the simple 
human dignity of ^very man that gives the new 
national g^nsciousness its strength and its nobility. 
It takes no accoimt of race, religion, caste, or 
class, but embraces the whole population of the 
peninsula tn the sweep of its sympathy, while all 
are summoned to unite in common labour to bring 
in the new glorious India that is to be.”- 

Owing to the settled government of many 
generations and the rapid communication between 
province and province, India has at last become 
politica!*uniiy. There has been also a wide 
growth of religious tolerance due to tlie sjiread of 
education. Still further, the study of European 
history and English literature has awakened in 
many Indian minds a love of country rising abov«; 
the narrower love of caste and sect. This higher 
patriotfcm has been deepened and strengthened by 
the spectacle of Japan.' They see that patrioli.sm 

' Mr. j. Kram-d\, t <..s., “ Thr Ti m s <<( .Mo<lt m Jlimiii- 

isi#, ’ T/if Eaht ami the t-on<J<>n, Ajinl UK'S- • 

' Mr. J. N. Karfjuh.ir (I’rofrssur oj Kn^tivli, Hhauanii^tir), 
Christianily in India,' Confemporary h'tftexv, M.ty if)oS. 

•* Refert-tices to Ihc rise of Jap.in aicvcrt rrequril? m native 
papers and spei-rhes. " A < r-ftiury ol ItiiiisJi rtli^ ation b.is not 
Sufficiently awakened the national sentiim-nl of linlia ns the rei ent 
•marvellous vfetoriej, of Japan, in the Knsso.J.ip.»ni;se war, have 
done” (D. S. Kama Chandrji Rao, Eax^nmi Wfsl, Homhay, l>ec. 
‘905)" ‘‘ b hard for the West to realize how much that event 
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can win triumphs in the East as well as in the 
West, and a passionate love of India fas been 
awakened in their \jwn hearts. This love of 
country is one of the noblest characteristics-of 
thft more highly educated Indians to-da,v. They 
would, I fully believe, make the greatest sacrifices 
to see India a united nation.”* 

But this optimistic view of the advances already 
achieved is bluntjiy rejected by most observers. 
“ It is a curious fact,” writes Mr. j. D. Rees,- 
“ which Dr. Bhandarkar, amongst others, hgs 
noticed, that the caste and race spirit seems to 
increase with the spread of education, which, in¬ 
deed, the agitators, with accustomed exaggera¬ 
tion, say has produced a solid Hindoo nationality. 

. , . The doctor says: ‘In my early days all 
classes joined in a public movement. Now 
Hindoos, Mohamedans, and Farsees act inde¬ 
pendently, as do even separate castes, There is 
greater estrangement than existed beforo* social 
reform was thought of.” 

Similarly,«'Mr. justice Beaman:* “Surveying 

has stirred the imagination and quickened the ambition of all tfie 
peo|iCc of the East. . . . Hiiulus believe that the peace perfected 
at Portsmouth was the harbinger of a new er;i of liberty and# 
indepcmleifte lor all the East " (Dr. J. F. Jones, India : Its LifA 
and Thought^ p. 5). « 

• Rev. C. F. Andrews, “The Japanese Victories any India,”* 

The East and the WVi/, October 1905. *' 

- The Real India (1908J, p. 28^. 

* Empire Reviev.\ February 1909. 
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the edficated classes as a whole, I doubt whether 
anyt)ne who really knows then^ would confidently 
say that their utility as citizftis, or their morality 
as <Tien, has been Jncreased or heightened the 
fraction (jf a fraction. They have taken on* a 
veneer of Westert» thought, usually of the least 
profitable kind ; they have become fatally •jlib in 
what pass^ for political oratory ; but tlicy have 
not become more c^icient in a>jy single point of 
real importance. They cram themselves with 
dtynocratic literature and revolutionary philo¬ 
sophy, but they arc themselves weij^hted with 
thousands of years of inherited cast-iron conser¬ 
vatism. *Itfprainedly and to the marrow of llieir 
bones, let them declaim as they pleas(* of liberty 
and equality and fraternity, they ar(‘ the ehildrcn 
of inexorable inequality. Except when posing? in 
special roles and for short periods, they are as 
much the slaves of venerated tradition, as fast 
bound «iwith the fetters of caste, as thc’y were a 
thousand years ago. Individual (exceptions there 
may be, but they do not count f<5r much |in 
valuing the mass.”* 

Probably, also, other Englishmen in inefia 
have shared the feeling of which I havc^becn at 
times conscious—a feeling which seems to prove 
<he afl-pervading character of tliis world-old caste 

' See also the slashing .article by ll^ Kev. J. A. Sharrot-k in 
the Nineteenth Century, Sejncnibcr i9ofj. 
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sentiment—that it requires less moral courage 
to treat, with seeding unconsciousness, a High- 
class Indian as a Social equal in the presence 
of the sneering type of Ar\glo-Indian, thart it 
does to speak courteously to the ^ow-caste 
“sweeper” in the presence cff a native servant 
who happens to be of slightly higher social 
status than he. , ^ 

Certainly thera seems little evidence that the 
social barriers within the borders of Hinduism 
have been much affected by influences from the 
West. An interesting anecdote, illustrative of the 
point, is related by Bishop Whitehead, of Madras : 
“Some years ago, when lecturing a*t Patna, *in 
North India, before a large audience of educated 
Hindus, on this subject of the brotherhood of 
man, I spoke for about twenty minutes in such a 
way as to lead my audien(;e to imagine that 1 was 
speaking of the,relations between Europeans and 
the natives of India. My remarks were iVeeived 
with loud and continuous cheering. Then 1 sud¬ 
denly applied the principle I had enunciated to 
the treatment of the Pariahs by the Brahmins— 
the. rest of my speech was received in dead 
silence.” ‘ 

Reading such stories as this, one cannot but 
recognize the parallel—though the comp^ison irf 

' “The Fulure of In'dian Christianity,” The East and the 
West, J.'inu.'iry 1905. 
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a cru^ one—with the Virginian slave-holders 
listening) during the agitation, that preceded the 
revolutionary war of 1775 -1^82, to the words of 
the^slave-holding oi^tor, Patrick Henry: “ Is life 
so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased*at 
the price of chains and slavery ? Forbid it, Al¬ 
mighty God. 1 know not what course others may 
take, but is for me, give me liberty or give me 
death.”* 

Mr. H. P. Mody cites a few tlefinite facts which 
h^ve some bearing on the disputecl point: “ The 

premier Native Prince of India, a staunch Ma- 
homedan, has for his I’rime Minister a Hindu 
^ntlemah,* and the enterprising Parsis have 
monopolized in that State some of the liighest 
positions in the gift of the Nizam. The Gaekwar 
of Baroda, a devoted Hindu, and the most en¬ 
lightened of all the Native Princes, has had more 
than one P^arsi at the head of his State.”- The 
action •of autocratic rulers, lumever, is hardly 


‘ A comparison between cast«- domin.'itic an<l%'lavr-ln»l(!mr is 
unTair to tlic former inasmuch as t.isu- r< -.ts on a tyranny no* of 
force but of opinion, a tyranny upheld, .ijtpatriill), almost as 
mfch by the convictions and the .o tjui< si i n<« ol tho*' ifle 
bottom as by the miframcd air»>f;an<e ot tli..s> at tlx' top. Hut 
Indian orators would do well to remember that iintifctliey >;iv«‘ 
norc evidence ol /genuine t^-niocrati* le.lmK •*' home, well- 
informed ^^njflishmen cannot throw thems«l\es wjiulc-heailedly 
into the worb of winninjj for them the dcmocialu jmvilcKcs they 
covet for thcmnclvcs. 

Thf Po/ifita/ Future o/' [I .to 
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indicative in such matters of the trend of popular 
feeling. ^ 

^ 68, Now, Sir George Chesney and similar 
Tory writers may exaggerate the non-repre- 
sesitative character of the party of constitutional 
reform, and the cleavage of*interests between 
section and section of the people, even as Con¬ 
gress itself certainly exaggerates iti claim to 
be the voice of I^d'ia. But there must be some 
truth in the Tory position ; and as long as the 
English people at home are uncertain as to ifs 
extent, it will be impossible for us to overrule 
the bureaucracy and replace the English civilian 
by the educated native, against what n.ay be both 
the desires and the interest of the peasantry. We 
would fain give the educated classes all that they 
petition for. But, being unconvinced, as yet we 
dare not. 

Perhaps our best road to a partial reconciliation 
in theory of the two points of view is to suggest 
that on the one hand we have the political idealist 
in hurry, the idealist who takes the long view 
and works towards what, if attainable at all, is 
bound be best in the long run—the realizatidn 
of a conception of national unity and the attain-, 
ment of the full stature of political manhood— 
without the patience to envisage clearly the im-« 
possibility of the early achievement of lhat end;* 
while, on the other hand, we have the administrator 
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whose^rime business is to deal with short-period 
difficulties, to whom influence that disturb the 
minds of ignorant subjects, and incidentally bring 
on them material losses, are things to be dealt 
with very^ imperiously—the desirability of sojie 
ultimate benefit that may accrue in the distant 
future (as a consequence of temporary intellectual 
unsettlemc^t) being naturally brushed aside as a 
plea of unpracticat visionarfes^ and anarchists. 
The aim of the higher statesmanship is to recon¬ 
cile in practice, by compromises which do n«)t 
stultify the aims of either contending party, the 
distant aspirations of the one with the paternal 
anxieties the other, sacrificing neither the hope 
of the future to the clamant material needs of the 
present, nor these and other necessities of the 
present to the chances of visionary gain in remote 
centdries. Immediate efficiency and permanent 
prosperity must both be kept in view. Our busi¬ 
ness certainly to rule India* rather in the 
interest of the 299 millions than of the one mil¬ 
lion ; and if, owing to caste and other religious 
divisiorvs, the one million will always be socially 
aliens to the 299, then we must choost; As ad¬ 
ministrators those who are most capable in the 
present for the work, regardless of nationality or 
iSolour;^but if the one million is ultimately to 
merge intd the 299 and the little leaven leaven the 
whole mass, then we should deal better, perhaps, 
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by India, if we substituted where\ 4 r we cobid the 
educated Indian fj>r the European, regardless of 
temporary drawbaclfe.* 

1^69. The great political difficulty is to find some 
mi^ans of combining administrative institutions 
that will make for efficiency* (especially in the 
interests of the inarticulate majority) with arrange¬ 
ments that will not destroy either the i>elf-respect 
of the educated cjasses or their capacity for initia¬ 
tive. On the moral side,” says one Congress 
speaker,^ “the present situation is steadily <Je- 
stroying our capacity for initiative, and dwarfing 
us as men of action.” “ 1 have often,” says Sir 
T. Morison,^ “ been tempted to wondenwhetherthe 


* The above, of course, represents the atlitude of the sane 
democratic ideahst. The aims propounded would ni>t equally 
meet the view of the aristocratic theorist—the believer, let us 
say, in the principles of IMato's Kepublie. If our hi^jhest hdpe for 
humanity is the full evolution of the “^ovenjinj; class" and the 
partial and one-si<.lec^ devidopinenl of many s|)eeia'.ized laboiirintf 
and lighting castes, then, no doubt, we should find in Italian con- 
ilitioits the best possible sphere for the working out of the 
Utopian ideal—a disinterested governing class, appearing in 
in^ia almost lilfc immigrants from another planet, ehosen with 
special regard for their fitness to govern, and never tempted to 
intermarry with the people; controlhng a rlistinctivc military 
class also fairly separate Irom the populace ; and a labour^ig 
population whus<' happy lot it is to pass cunlcntcdly through life, 
marrying ^*nd giving in marriage, unperturbed by fears of way 
and heedless of affairs of State. .Few, however, are now to be 
classed as aristocratic Utopians. 

Mr. Gokhale, Presidential Address, 1905. 

• Indian Budget Uelx.te (quoted in the Indian A'fin'i'w, April 
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intellectual benefits ot academic training have not 
in India been counterbalanced ••y the loss of mas¬ 
culine virtues ; schools and colleges have diffused 
a ntw set of ideas ^^^}uch the people havt* come to 
value verji highly,, but the effect of British nf<e 
has been to keep* the people at large in stntu 
pupiiiari, in which the opportunity lu'ver occurs 
of deciding upon nt^nientous issues and of taking 
a responsible part in gravi- ciw^rgcncies. , . . 
Much of the political speaking and writing wliich 
one hears nowadays is of a kind to make one fear 
that such has been the case.*’ 

S 70. The points that we have touched on, as 
off ering the%est fields for observation «)f the effects 
of Western influence on Indian life, may iiere per¬ 
haps be recapitulated with advantage. They are 
(i) the gradual recognition (as a consequence of 
the introduction of W^.*stern ideas of toleration 
and etfual jiistice) of the disastrous nature of the 
racial, feligiou.s, and class antipathies that render 
social co-operation of all for tlie good of all im¬ 
possible ; (2) tlie growing realization of the eyil 
nature 6f social practices, sucli as child-marriages 
the enforcement of perpetual widowh(?od*on 
girls who have lost their husbands in infancy— 
most of which practice* are sanctified by the in¬ 
junctions of religion ; (3) the growth of a larger 
belief in the value of personality, of practical 
efficiency, and of social service, and the incor- 
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poration of these new beliefs in the efhics of 
the various reformed phases of Hinduism*“the 
Brahma Samaj, the®Arya Samaj, and other such 
schools of Westernized religi^ous thought; (4Vthe 
dim beginnings of belief in a real evolutionary 
process—the possibility as weli as the desirability 
of ethical and social progress. 

S 71. That the jiractical consequences of the 
growth of these ^new ideas have not as yet been 
very considerable must be admitted by even the 
best friends of the Indian; and the advances ^till 
possible, both in the field of thought and in the 
field of action, are immense. Patience, however, 
is necessary—patience on a scale that ^^hglishmcii 
seldom dream of—^bcfore results commensurate 
with our hopes can be attained. The effort of 
self-sacrificing courage still required before an 
imihndttal Indian can defy his social envirortment 
by taking any step away from the lines of ances¬ 
tral custom must remain, perhaps for gentirations, 
an act of the highest heroism. All honour then 
to those brave men who do, from time to time, 
break through the bonds that fetter their kinsfolk 1 
O^ly bs our ideas permeate whole sections of the 
people, and especially as they penetrate among 
their conservative women-kind, can such heroism 
become common.' Groi//-movements arp alway>5 

* It it were pmcticabK-*, one would like to sec some one or other 
of the societies (Indian or English, l»it preferably Indian) that 
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conce^able, a\d occasionally occur. They are 
nevtr thoroughly satisfactory, movements; but 
every forward step taken md^es other steps easier 
of achievement. “ Love suffereth long and is 
kind”; and patiently, ever patiently, we myst 
move forward, wafching, with as little of the in¬ 
evitable feelings of irritation and exasperation as 
may be possible for us, to seize, now here, now 
there, the favourable opportunity, the golden mo¬ 
ment for consolidating the litth* steps of progress 
tlyit one and another of these grouj)s of our 
proteges may see lit to mak«*. There are no short 
cuts possible. There is no r(K)m for liismarckian 
fticthods *o^ blood and iron. \V(? must continue 
on the old mild lines, only more earnestly and 
disinterestedly, until — 

. . . “ th<- 

The litilc they .it iii tin- il.nk. 

Has riscD and civil yn: soil, .nid >;io\Mi .i bulk 
01 Spanless jjirlh, thaf l.i^s oti wny sub' 

A Ihouiand arms an<! nisJu s lo thi- Sun. ' 

8 72. In conclu.sion, perhaps we can best set 
forth the political aspirations t)f the saner seclipn 
of Indfan politicians, and their attitude towards 
tlfe British Raj, by quoting from the speech ^de¬ 
livered by Mr. Gokhale at Poona on Jiuly 4th, 

work for 4hc rejjcncration of Intli.t, op<-n .i “ ffoldvn book" for 
^he recordinjl: of .all self-sacrihcinj; ;nis of Mittal hrirusm, and 
confer at the same lime some recogm/fi dec<»r;»tioii—.i ril>aiid of 
“the Lcjfion of Honour”—in commemoration of such acts. 
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i909j a few days after the assassination of ^ir W. 
Curzon-Wyllie :—} 

“Though a certa^n hankering after indepen¬ 
dence must have existed her^ and there in indi¬ 
vidual minds from the very commencement of 
British rule, ideas of independence, as a factor to 
be reckoned with, were a growth of the last four 
or five years only. They had their ort'gin in the 
despair which ov§;rspread the Indian mind towards 
the close of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, in the 
victories of Japan over Russia, and in the general 
feeling of protest against European domination 
which had sprung up, as recognized by European 
observers, in recent years throughout the East. 

“ It must be admitted that these ideas, partly 
owing to their natural attractiveness and partly 
owing to a lack of political discrimination and 
judgment among the people, had spread rapidly 
in the country, and they constituted to-day a 
serious obstacle*in the path of the country’s pro¬ 
gress. No man, said Mr. Gokhale, could be so 
fallen as to think that there was any special merit 
in living under a foreign Government, Hjr that 
the,re A'ere not humiliations—at times painful aftd 
bitter humiliations—inseparable from it; but (t 
was not a question of abstract theories or of mere 
sentiment—it was a question of what was^practic' 
able and what wa^ in the best interests of the 

' I quote from the ref>ort in the Times of India (Bombay). 
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count^ in the present circumstances. From that 
standpoint they had had to recpgnize two things: 
one was that, considering tfie diflioulties of the 
position, England Jjad done very well in India ; 
and the ^‘^(jcond was that there was no alur- 
native to British itile, not only now but for a 
long, long time to come. In view of their end¬ 
less divisions, *the^r feeble j^ublic spirit, their 
general lack of energy and othe^ grave defects of 
national character, only madmen outside lunatic 
a^iums could think or talk of independence. 
That same patriotism which in other countries 
had taken other forms must lead them in their 
Situation tc^work loyally with the British Govern¬ 
ment for the progress and prosperity of their 
country. . . . 

“ Passing on to the political progress achievable 
under British rule, Mr. Gokhale said that there 
was practically no limit to it. Sucii progress had 
been iit two directions—first, a steady obliteration 
of distinctions on grounds of race between indi¬ 
vidual Englishmen and individual Itidians, and, 
secondly, a steady advance towards that form of 
government which Englishmen enjoyed ir»ot]ier 
{^rts of the Empire. ... As regards their ad¬ 
vance towards the goal^of what might be roughly 
termed •Colonial Self-Government, it had been 
^rged by critics that it was unwise and even mis¬ 
chievous to mention such a goal since it could not 
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concern the present or the nea/ future.' The 
speaker, however,, did not share that view. He 
thought it was mosl*^ useful and most important 
that they should be able to to their country¬ 
man that in the fullness of time they ^ould hope 
to attain under British rule a f«rm of government 
worthy of the self-respect of civilized commu¬ 
nities. Moreover, those who s^ook^e of s^lch a goal 
spoke of it not tc^ suggest what their countrymen 
might immediately ask for or the Government 
could be expected to grant, but to keep before 
their minds an idea of what they had to qualify 
themselves for. For the whole question after all 
was a question of character and capacitf^and quali^ 
fication. They must realize that their main diffi¬ 
culties were in themselves. The present Hindu- 
Mohammedan agitation had drawn the pointed 
attention of everybody to the absence of any real 
unity in the country, and had shown how deep and 
wide the fissures were. Their average churacter 
and capacity would have to be considerably raised 
before they rtiuld hope to bear the responsibilities 
of'any real measure of self-government.” 

N^r. Gokhale is pre-eminently the representatiie 
of the Hindu community. Let us set beside hi^ 
remarks the words of a representative Parsi, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, k.c.i.e. :—* 

* Speech delivered as •Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of Congress, Bombay, December 1904. 
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“We truly Ad earnestly respond to the words 
in vfhich Lord Curzon adjured us the other day on 
his landing: ‘I pray, I pray the Native cominu- 
ni’^y in India to believe in tiie good faith, in the 
high honour, and in the upright purpose of my 
countrymen.’ Gentlemen, it is because we do 
sincerely believe in that good faith, in that high 
honour, tHid tlAt, upright purpose, tlial we meet 
here in the open Tight of da^ to appeal U) their 
noble and righteous impulses, Tjy all lawful 
cpnstitutional means, so to discliarge the sacr(*d 
trust reposed in them by Providence, tliat it may 
redound to the glory and greatness of btiili coun¬ 
tries. . .* » May we pray in return that whim we 
ask to be allowed to co-operate in this noble task, 
Lord Curzon and his countrymen will believe that 
we, too, of the Congress, are inspired by duty, 
patfiotism, and loyalty.” 

And h n^llv , besifle'these words of Hindu and 
Parsi^ let us place a few senteitces from an out¬ 
standing exponent of Mohammedan sealiment 
His Highness the Aga Khan, jj-:. : 

“This phenomenon in itself, this clinging of 
til to some dream of connection with L^igland, 
ihows that there is no really insuperable diflicully, 
f the matter were dispassionately cons^Idered, in 
bringipg an end to the discontent. Race instinct 
is not tht: dividing line. And since it is possibli 
for England to possess the atfection of her Indiar 
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subjects, is it not worth her while whatever cost 
—except, of course, honour and safety—to win 
that love to whicfi fihQ has so many splendid 
claims? ” * 

73. To sum up. The ediJcational system of 
India is, even from the extreme^secularist point of 
view, unsatisfactory and inadequate; and its pro¬ 
ducts (like the educational products, of ofher lands 
and other systems) &re no m(/re above criticism 
morally than thdy are intellectually. But we 
cannot expect perfection. We have no right to 
expect it. And—to quote Mr. Gokhale again ’— 
“the greatest work of Western education in the 
present state of India is not so much the encour-* 
agement of learning as the liberation of the Indian 
mind from the thraldom of old-world ideas, and 
the assimilation of all that is highest and best in 
the life and thought and character of the West. 
For this purpose not only the highest but all 
Western education is useful. . . . Englishmen 
should have more faith in the influence of their 
history and thpir literature. And, whenever they 
are inclined to feel annoyed at the utterances of a 
discontented B.A., let them realize that he is but 
an infcidVnt of the present period of transition in 
India, anti that they should no more lose faith 

* “Some Thoughts on Indian Discontent," Xa/io>ial fi^rview, 

February 1907. ♦ 

* Speech in the V’ice*rejal Council on the Universities Bill, 
December 1903. 
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in th^ results of Western education on his account 
than should my countrymen qyestion the ultimate 
aim of British rule in this htnd because not every 
Englishman who ^omes out to India realizes the 
true char^ter of England’s mission here.” • 
Moreover, the men who have been dealt with 
by our system arc subjected to exasperating 
personal ^isabTlit^s, and to peculiarly strong 
temptations to play on the polj|ical stage a role 
which does not make for lasting benefit to their 
fqjlow-countrymen. But even if their intellec¬ 
tual attainments were remarkably high, and they 
themselves as disinterested as human nature per- 
^nits, the*r^path of duty would by no means lie 
plain and open before them. The problems 
of their political future arc complicated as the 
political problems of few countries are com¬ 
plicated. There is no simple programme of 
reform for f‘itKer the^olitician or the educationist; 
and iSamid the gloom of political confusion, of 
religious unrest, of social perplexities, those who 
are pressing eagerly forward take, noV and again, 
a wrong turning, it is not for lookers-on, whilst: 
lots are cast on happier lines, to cond<#nn» as 
failures the products of what must inevitably re¬ 
main a system of compromise. 
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